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ART OR SCIENCE? 


HERE was once an able young archaeologist who was determined 

to be scientific. In his view, it seemed, a thing of beauty was a 
source of weakness. Not for him the colourful Mediterranean world, the 
glory that was Greece, or the grandeur that was Rome. Post-holes and 
grain-pits were his special delight, and chemical analysis, statistics, dis- 
tribution maps, and the like the tools of his trade; for the chosen object 
of his study was the economic life (one could hardly speak of the culture) 
of Dark Age barbarians living in a region of repellent climate. ‘I will 
have no nonsense’, he was once heard to say, ‘about archaeology being 
an Arts subject.’ 

One has only to describe this attitude to reveal it as extreme. True, 
since the archaeologist deals with facts his method must be scientific; 
and scholars of the more humane sort may sometimes look askance at 
him on that account as a soulless fellow who grubs about among bones 
and sherds with no regard for the real legacy of the ancient world. (Wit- 
ness the professor of Greek who roundly declared in his inaugural, ‘I 
would rather a student appreciated the sixth book of the Odyssey than 
all the broken crockery in the Archipelago.’) Yet the archaeologist does 
not, after all, deal with facts alone. A tomb opened up in the rocky soil 
of Greece, an ornate mosaic floor uncovered in the heart of the English 
countryside—these yield something more to him than facts. The relics 
he finds there speak to him of the beliefs, hopes, and fears of some fellow 
human being, whether a seasoned warrior or a child untimely dead, a 
Roman empire-builder or a native Briton aspiring to adopt his con- 
queror’s way of life; and to interpret them aright he must have human 
sympathy and understanding. For the ultimate object of his inquiries is 
not material facts but man himself, the proper study of mankind— 
unpredictable, infinite in variety, and obedient to no simple set of rules. 











THE MARKET OF ATHENS 
TOPOGRAPHY AND MONUMENTS 
By R. E. WYCHERLEY 


Illustrations of the Agora will be found at the end of this Number in 
Supplementary Plates CLXV-CLXVIII 


THENAEUS (xiv. 640 b-c) quotes from the Olbia of Euboulos,! 
the Middle Comedy poet, some lines which begin év 7 yap outa 
Trav’ SyoU—a phrase reminiscent of Anaxagoras for ancient hearers? 
and for modern readers—and which continue, trap& trpoodoxiav, as 
follows: ‘“‘Everything together in the same place”’ will be for sale at 
Athens, figs,3 summoners, bunches of grapes, turnips, pears, apples, 
witnesses, roses, medlars, haggis, honey-combs, chick-peas, lawsuits, 
beestings, beestings-pudding, myrtle-berries, allotment-machines, irises, 
lambs, water-clocks, laws, indictments.’ 

These lines, comic though they are, have a certain literal truth in 
them, as far as Tr&v@” GuoU is concerned (one need say nothing for the 
moment about troAr\oeTa1 as applied to the courts). Hesychius* tells us 
that the ‘Agora of the Kerkopes’, the thieves’ market, was near the 
Heliaia; Plutarch in an amusing passage brings box-makers, herm- 
carvers, law-courts, and pigs into juxtaposition.5 Curious finds made 
recently in the excavation provide illustrations, and will be described 
more fully below.® Shops and a law-court are side by side on the southern 
edge of the Agora; the shop of Simon the shoe-maker is not far south 
of the Eponymous Heroes;7 beneath the Stoa of Attalus, which was a 
market-hall, are unmistakable traces of a law-court. 

Athenian life was a fascinating mixture, from which it is almost 
impossible to separate the elements, and the intricate nature of this 
mixture was particularly striking in the Agora. When Euboulos says 


' Fr. 74 (T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1880-8], ii. 
190). 


2 Cf. Plato, Apol. 26d; Gorg. 465d. 3 Which suggest cuxopdvtngs. 
* See below, p. 7. 5 See below, p. 14. 
© See p. 20. 


7 See below, p. 13. In front of the Eponymi notices of lawsuits were posted; 
this place was probably what Aristophanes, Knights 979, calls 16 Seiyua ta&v 
dixHv, the place where lawsuits were displayed, as wares were displayed for 
sale, the term having the same kind of implication as Euboulos’ gibe. 
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THE MARKET OF ATHENS 3 


‘in the same place’ he means of course in the Agora, using the term in 
its widest sense. ‘The meaning of the word is elastic. For certain political 
and religious purposes there were formal and comparatively narrow 
limits, marked by boundary-stones, of which several have been found, 
one of them being actually im situ near the south-west corner.! Where 
these limits ran one cannot say; they no doubt included many important 
public buildings and shrines. The great bazaar quarter of Athens, 
which in a very real sense belonged to and indeed was the Agora, must 
have extended far in probably every direction; the verb c&yopé&zeiv and 
the adjective éyopaios have particular reference to the broad commercial 
sense of the word. So many things were sold, some of them in special 
quarters, kykloi or ‘agoras’; in its fullest extension the Agora must have 
been immense and ill-defined. One could hardly say with precision 
whether a given shop was in the Agora or near. Again, should one 
include the Kolonos Agoraios, the Market Hill to the west, with the 
temple of Hephaistos on top and the shops of bronze-workers around? 
Normally one thinks of it as beyond and above, and rightly so; but 
Pollux speaks of it as being in the Agora.? One need not be very precise, 
especially for our present purpose. 

If law-courts were embedded in market-districts, political activity too 
was not confined to council-house and magistrates’ office but was carried 
on vigorously in neighbouring shops just as in the cafés of modern 
Athens. Strangely, we hear nothing of the wine-shops in this con- 
nexion. The barbers’ shops are naturally mentioned,3 and the cobbler’s 
or leather-worker’s;+ and above all the perfume-shops,5 the favourite 
resort of the more fashionable, of the young men-about-town. ‘Each of 
you is in the habit of frequenting some place’, says Lysias (xxiv. 20); 
‘a perfumer’s shop, a barber’s, a cobbler’s, and so forth; and the greatest 
number visit those who have their establishments nearest the Agora, 


! Hesperia viii (1939), 205; ix (1940), 266; Suppl. iv (1940), 107. 

2 See p. 13. For a similar ambiguity concerning the perfume market 
(see n. 5 below), contrast Aristophanes, Knights 1373 and 1375, with Lysias 
XXiV. 20. 

3 Lysias xxiii. 3, xxiv. 20; Aristophanes, Birds 1441, Plutus 337; Demos- 
thenes (?) xxv. 52 (cf. Plutarch, Nicias 30, though this is at Piraeus). 

* Lysias xxiv. 20; see also below, p. 3. 

5 Aristophanes, Knights 1375; Eupolis, Fr. 209 (Kock, i. 315); Pherecrates, 
Frr, 2 (Kock, i. 145; here we also hear of people gossiping in the wreath- 
market—v Tois otepavmpac1) and 64 (Kock, i. 162); Polyzelus, Fr. 11 (Kock, 
i. 792); Philemon in D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, i. 238, no. 50); Lysias, 
xxiv. 20; Demosthenes (?) xxv. 52, xxxiv. 13; Theophrastus, Char. xi. 8. 

The metal-workers’ shops were also frequented by loungers; see Andocides 
i. 40 (and cf. Hesiod, Works, 493). 
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the smallest number those who are furthest from it’. Aristogeiton, be- 
cause of his anti-social habits, ‘did not frequent any of the usual barbers’ 
shops in the city, or the perfume-shops, or the other shops’ (ergasteria).' 
‘In what stoa’, says another writer,? ‘in what shop, in what part of the 
Agora do they [the Newsmakers] not spend the day?’ ‘We sit in the 
shops,’ says Isocrates,3 ‘denouncing the present order’; though deeper 
and more dangerous political plotting would no doubt be carried on in 
private houses at club-meetings. The talk would not of course be 
entirely political; it would range from the lowest of gossip to the highest 
of philosophy. But at Athens it was impossible to get away from 
politics. The most scandalous gossip about the depravity of a Callias 
or a Timocrates found its way into political comedy or into rhetorical 
invective. At the other end of the scale we find Socrates discoursing 
with his friend the cobbler-philosopher.* Xenophon’s account of the 
behaviour of Euthydemus: is interesting: ‘because of his youth he did 
not yet go to the Agora, but if he wanted to get anything done went and 
sat in one of the reinmakers’ shops near the Agora’ (perhaps this too was 
Simon’s) and there Socrates sought him out. Much of this activity 
would ultimately find its expression in the law-court or the assembly. 
As a last and more particular instance we may note that the demesmen 
of Decelea frequented a barber’s shop ‘by the Herms’, and there the 
speaker of Lysias xxiii® sought material for his case. 

Our information about the Athenian market of the fifth to third cen- 
turies comes from the orators and, much more plentifully, from comedy ;7 


! The word ergasterion may be translated simply ‘shop’; it includes places of 
business and industry of pretty well all kinds. Pollux (vii. 193) uses it of a wine- 
shop (kapeleion); cf. also vii. 201. Note also the passages quoted below, notes 
2 and 3. 

I.G. ii®. 1013, the inscription of the late second century B.c. about weights 
and measures, is of interest; the magistrates are to enforce their proper use on 
TOUS TAAOUV TGS T1 Ev TH cryops 7 Ev TOIs KaTrNAsiols 7 ToIs Epyaotnplois 7 olvdoiv 7H 
étrofjKxais. Such fine distinctions belong probably to legal rather than collo- 
quial language. 

2 Theophrastus (?), Char. viii. 14. 

3 vii (Areopag.), 15; contrast 48. 

4 Diogenes, ii. 122; cf. below, p. 13. 5 Mem. iv. 2. 1 and 8. 

© Lysias xxiii. 3; cf. the meeting place of the Plataeans ‘at the fresh cheese’ 
(xxiii. 6). 

7 Theophrastus too, in the Characters, gives many direct and vivid glimpses. 
Relevant passages in later writers such as Plutarch or Diogenes Laertius are 
concerned with earlier incidents, of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. The 
letters of Alciphron, composed in the second century A.D., have their supposed 
setting in the society of New Comedy. The dramatic dates of Lucian’s dialogues 
vary and are sometimes doubtful; the Lexiphanes (see below, p. 8) has a 
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fragments of the writers of Middle and New Comedy, preserved by 
Pollux, Athenaeus, and others, are particularly illuminating. This infor- 
mation, though colourful, is of a general character and does not give a 
very precise idea of the form, arrangement, and topography of the 
market; nor do archaeological discoveries in the Agora help very much 
—the market of these centuries has left few recognizable traces, and in 
any case must have been largely beyond the field of excavations. Only 
here and there can contacts be made with known monuments. The 
great market-buildings of Athens belong mainly to the Hellenistic and 
Roman ages. 

What struck commentators such as Pollux most was the way in which 
the names of the various commodities were used for the places in which 
they were sold. Enumerating the parts of a city Pollux says (ix. 47-48): 


Amongst the elements common to all cities are bookstalls, too, or, as 
Eupolis says,’ places ‘where books are for sale’; and the name diblia is used 
by itself too; for in this way the Attic writers named the place where books 
were sold, just as they named the other places after the things sold there; for 
instance they might say, ‘I went off to the opson, the wine, the olive-oil, the 
pots’; or again in the words of Eupolis, ‘I went around to the garlic and 
the onions and the incense, and straight on to the perfume, and around the 
frippery’.* Cook-shops [mageireia], too, may be counted amongst the parts 
of the city; not, however, in the same sense as the other shops [ergasteria] 
devoted to the crafts; the name is used rather of the place where people hire 
cooks, as Antiphanes seems to indicate in his Stratiotes:3 ‘Walking from the 
cook-shops, bursting in to the opson’. They gave the name memnoneia to 
the place where asses’ flesh was sold, probably because the name contains 
the syllables oneta. 


This Attic idiom, in prepositional phrases with eis, év, é, Trepi, is 
found passim in comedy and occasionally elsewhere. 

Teles (third century B.c.) in a story of Diogenes provides a number 
of good examples:+ 


contemporary setting but Lexiphanes deliberately affects a language taken 
largely from comedy. ' Fr. 304 (Kock, i. 339). 

2 Ibid. See also below, p. 8, for gelge (haberdashery); and for the meaning of 
the word note Pollux, iii. 127 (cf. vii. 198). 

3 Fr. 203 (Kock, ii. 98). We frequently hear of the hire of cooks for special 
occasions in comedy; and Alexis, Fr. 257 (Kock, ii. 391), also speaks of a place 
where the cooks themselves could hire crockery (keramos). In connexion with 
cooks, note also the phrase ‘goods from the carbonate-of-soda shop’, Taéx ToU 
vitpou, included in a list of payeipike oxeUn by Anaxippus (quoted by 
Athenaeus, iv. 169 c; cf. Hesychius, s.v. téx toU vitpouv). See also Theophrastus, 
vi. 9 for mageireia, mentioned with ichthyopolia and tarichopolia. Pollux, vii. 
25, by contrast says that meat-sellers, kreopolai, are sometimes called mageirot. 
* Teles ii (ed. Hense, pp. 12-13). 
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Diogenes took him to the perfume-shop and inquired how much was the 
kotyle of henna. ‘A mina’, said the seller. “The city is expensive’, cried 
Diogenes. Again, he took the man off the cook-shop and inquired the price 
of trimmings. “Three drachmas.’ “The city is expensive’, cried Diogenes. 
Next he took him to the soft wool and asked the price of a sheep. ‘A mina’, 
was the reply. “The city is expensive.’ ‘Now come this way’, said Diogenes, 
and took the man to the lupines. ‘How much a choinix?? ‘One copper.’ 
‘The city is cheap’, cried Diogenes. Yet again, they went to the figs. 
“Two coppers’, they were told, was the price. ‘And the myrtle-berries?’ “Two 
coppers.’ “The city is a cheap place’, said Diogenes again. 


Plutarch tells a similar story of Socrates,’ but in this version the friend 
complains of the high price of Chian wine, honey, and purple, and 
Socrates takes him to ‘the barley-meal’ (alphita), ‘the olives’, and ‘the 
sleeveless tunics’ (exomides). 

If this idiom is taken quite literally it suggests an astonishing degree 
of specialization. Some of the items are more comprehensive and com- 
prise a number of subdivisions. Opson? can refer to almost anything 
eaten with bread as a relish—meat, cheese, and even vegetables, and 
above all, fish. All these had their places. The fish-market was a great 
institution among Athenians of all classes. The extravagant spent money 
lavishly ‘at the fish’ on favourite delicacies (Philocrates spent the bribes 
he received from Philip ‘on women and fish’, according to Demos- 
thenes).3 The more frugal or penurious passed by this part of the 
market and resorted to ‘the membrades’ (a cheap sea-fish).* Strangely 
we do not hear of ‘the meat’, in general; but in particular, besides ‘the 
asses’ flesh’ mentioned by Pollux, there was also the kenebreion’ where 
carrion was sold. “The birds’ in Demosthenes xix. 245 is taken by some 
editors to mean the cockpits, but it may mean the bird-market, ‘aux 
oiseaux’, as in Aristophanes’ Birds (13), where poultry was set out on 
clay tablets® (pinakes). “The vegetables’ or ‘greens’ had a number of 
subdivisions for particular vegetables; there was also ‘the sesame’, ‘the 
nuts’, ‘the hard-shelled fruit’ (akrodrya). In the clothes-market we hear 
of ‘the sleeveless tunics’ in particular. The list can be extended to 


' De Tranqu. Animi x. 470 f. 

2 N.B. Plato, Rep. 372 c; and see Athenaeus viii. 338 e and 342 c; Pollux 
ii. 76, vii. 26. 

3 xix. 229; cf. Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. iv. 4. 2 (668 a). 

* Timocles, Fr. 11 (Kock, ii. 456); cf. Aristophanes, Wasps, 493 (tyranny is 
much talked of in the Agora; if anyone buys ép90s and refuses peyPpddes, he is 
accused of aiming at tyranny). 

5 Erotian, Gloss. Hippocr. 82. 8 (Aristophanes, Fr. 693 (Kock, i. 561)). 

© Aristophanes, Birds 13-14, and Schol.; Pollux vii. 197-8; Hesychius, 
Photius, and Suidas, s.v. TivaxoTra@Ans. 
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include almost all varieties of a great range of goods.!_ Theophrastus’ 
Boastful Man (xxiii. 7) would ‘go to the good horses and pretend that 
he wanted to buy’; to make a real purchase he would presumably have 
gone to another part of the market where the horses were not so good. 
Less frequently the idiom is used of groups of craftsmen, as in the 
passage of Plutarch quoted below? (‘they went through the Herm- 
carvers’). 

We also hear of several special ‘Agoras’ included in the market district 
—the ichthyopolis3 for fish, where the orator Hypereides is said to have 
taken a daily walk, and the himatiopolis or speiropolis* for clothes. The 
‘women’s Agora’ (gynaikeia)’ was probably the place where one bought 
articles of feminine interest, and perhaps largely of feminine manu- 
facture—it was no doubt to the gynaikeia that the singer of the Euripi- 
dean parody in the Frogs would take her work (1346-51, ‘I was intent 
upon my work . . . making yarn, so that I might take it to the Agora 
before daylight and sell it’). The ‘Agora of the Kerkopes’,® where stolen 
goods were sold, and where the appearance of Arcesilaus the Academic 
philosopher called forth sarcastic comment, was proverbial for a den 
of thieves. There was also a certain ‘Agora of the Argives’.? It is hardly 
likely that a special place was allotted for the sale of Argive goods, and 
since the Argives had a reputation for thievishness according to Suidas,’ 
I suggest that this was another name for the Kerkopes. 

To return to Pollux’s ‘Attic idiom’—Dr. Ehrenberg? refuses to 
accept it at its face value, and thinks that the comic poets give an 


' For a concise list, with references, see W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen? 
(Miinchen, 1931), 359-60; add ‘the wreaths’ (p. 3, n. 5 above; Aristophanes, 
Eccles. 302; cf. Diog. Laert. v. 66); the exomides (p. 6 above); ‘the lamps’ 
(Cratinus, Fr. 196 (Kock, i. 73)); ‘the books’ (p. 5 above). For further details 
see C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen (Leipzig, 1874), ii. 463 ff. 

* p. 34. 

3 Ps.-Plutarch, X Orat. 849 e; Hypereides took his walk every day &v Ti 
lx8voTrwAi&1 (sc. &yops). 

* Pollux vii. 78. 

5 Id. x. 18 (see below, p. 9); Theophrastus, Char. ii. 9, xxii. 10. With the 
passage from the Frogs quoted above cf. Aeschines i. 97. 

® See also p. 2 above. For the incident mentioned see Diog. Laert. ix. 
114; and, for the proverbial use of the term, Zenobius i. 5; Diogenianus i. 3; 
Suidas, s.v. &yop& Kepxatrov. 

7 Hesychius, s.v. &yop& *Apyelov; cf. Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i. 212. 23; a note 
on the Kerkopes in Cramer, Anecd. Ovxon. iii. 413. 10, describes them as 
Eriopxoi Kai d&pyol; the last word suggests that the name c&yopa ’Apyeiaov may 
have arisen by confusion with d&pyol. 

8 Under ’Apyeion pdpes. 
® The People of Aristophanes? (Oxford, 1951), p. 133. 
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exaggerated impression of specialization and concentration in the market 
district. No doubt they do; and one would not expect to find rows of 
stalls or shops full of garlic with not an onion to be seen.' But the usage 
must correspond fairly closely to something in real life; it is introduced 
naturally by the poets as a current colloquialism, without any particu- 
larly comic effect. People said to one another, ‘Meet me at the gelge’ ;? 
and they knew just where to go. 

Yet Xenophon too must be exaggerating in the Oeconomicus (viii. 
19-22) when he makes Ischomachus lecture his young wife on the virtue 
of having ‘a place for everything and everything in its place’, in the 
home as in the Agora. Shoes, clothes, bedding, bronze vessels, table- 
ware, pots, should all be kept separate and in good order, each like a 
kyklios choros, with a clear space in the middle. “The whole city con- 
tains altogether an infinite number of things; and yet when you order 
any servant to buy something from the Agora and bring it, not one of 
them will have any difficulty; every one will plainly know where he 
must go to get each class of goods. The reason for this is simply that 
they are kept in their appointed places.’ Ischomachus is working the 
comparison for more than it is worth. One cannot believe that the 
Athenian Agora really provided the scrupulously tidy housewife with a 
good model, or that it exhibited the impeccable neatness and mar- 
vellous organization of the Great Phoenician Ship which Ischomachus 
describes. 

The tendency for certain branches of trade to concentrate in certain 
streets and parts of the Agora was natural, and may be observed in 
striking form in modern Athens too. But it must have been far from 
systematic and complete. Wine was sold both in the Agora and ‘at the 
gate’; and so were sausages, and fish. No doubt trade was distributed 
about the city to some extent.+ But one can safely assume that most of 


? Aristophanes mixes everything up with excellent comic effect in Lysistrata, 

457-8: 

® OTreppcryoparoAeKkiGBorayavoTraarses, 

& oxopodsotravSoKeuTpiapToTr@Atses. 
But he hardly means that the same women sold all these things. Note also p. 9 
and n. 4 for general dealers. 

2 Lucian, Lexiphanes 3. See also below, p. 23 and n. 3. 

3 Cf. Isaeus vi. 20, Tijs év Kepaperxa ouvoikias tis Tapa tiv TrUAlSa, oF 6 olvos 
d@vios; and Aristophanes, Knights 1247, where the sausage-seller sells his wares 
étri Tais UAC, OU TS TaPIXOS dvioV. 

* Lysias xxiv. 20 implies that there were shops in other parts of the city. 
A. Boethius (Am. Journ. Phil. \xix (1948), 396 ff.) contrasts the typically Greek 
concentration of shops in a bazaar quarter, in and around the Agora, with the 
Roman system of shops in the ground floor of residential insulae, distributed 
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the quarters mentioned by our authorities were in the Agora and its 
immediate environs, even though we shall find very little evidence for 
the location of particular spots. 

Another section of Pollux (x. 18-19) is of interest and will introduce 
the subject of kykloi (‘rings’). 


The part of the Agora where utensils were sold was called ‘rings’, as Alexis 
seems to indicate in his Kalasiris'—‘Where are you taking me through the 
rings?’ Diphilos shows the usage more clearly in his Mainomenos*—‘And, in 
addition, hearth, couch, jar, bedding, spear, knapsack, pouch, so that one 
might think that it was not a soldier but a ring from the agora standing up 
and walking about; such is the rubbish which you carry around with you’. 
Again, should you wish to give the name ‘women’s Agora’ to the place where 
they sell feminine articles, you will find the term in the Synaristosai> of 
Menander. You may call the sale of furniture under an auctioneer (which 
people now call apartia) agora and pamprasia.* ‘The term apartia is Ionic, 
light utensils being so called amongst the Ionians . . . taking the name from 
the utensils they have applied it to the business of selling them and to the 
place, just as the Athenians called places after the things sold there, saying 
‘to the opson, to the perfume, to the fresh cheese, to the slaves’. 


In vii. 11 Pollux says, “The name kykloi is given in New Comedy to the 
places in which slaves are sold; probably’, he adds with some apparent 
doubt, ‘other merchandise too’. Hesychius defines kyklos as ‘a place in 
the Agora, where implements (skewe) and persons (somata) are sold’. 
Harpocration tells us that Deinarchus uses the term, and continues, 
‘kykloi was the name given to the places in which certain people were 
sold; the places were so called because those being sold stood around in 
a ring.5 Menander says in his Ephesian, ‘“Now, by the gods, I seem to 
see myself popping up in the kyk/oi, running around in a ring and being 
sold’’.’6 

Pollux definitely says that this is a New Comedy idiom, and one should 
probably not push it back to earlier times. When Aelian makes Socrates 
tell Alcibiades that the Athenian Demos is a collection of such people 


about the city. The contrast is real, but should not be pushed too far. There 
were shops let off from houses at Athens (see p. 17) and at Olynthus; see 
Am. Journ. Arch. lv (1951), 232. 

' Fr. 99 (Kock, ii. 331). 2 Fr. 55 (Kock, ii. 559). 

3 Fr. 456 (Kock, iii. 130). 

* For pamprasia see Pollux vii. 196, Kai 4) Taptpacia S& Emi té&v Travta 
TraAouwTeav Atyetar. Note also vii. 16. Ehrenberg, People of Aristophanes’, 
p. 122, suggests that such general dealers were re-retailers. The scene of the 
pamprasia could no doubt be described as a kyklos; cf. the use of xpv§ here and 
év Tois KUKAOIS KNpUTTOVTOS in Aelian (p. 10, n. 1 below). 

5 Cf. also Suidas, s.v. KUKAos. ® Fr. 195 (Kock, iii. 56). 
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as ‘the cobbler over there, and the tentmaker (skenorraphos) and the man 
over there crying his wares in the kykloi’,' he is probably guilty of 
linguistic anachronism; though the trades and institutions no doubt 
existed in the fifth century. The scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights 137, 
is not to be trusted; the suggestion that the name Kykloboros as applied 
to Cleon means ‘devouring, or preying on, the kykloi’ is very far- 
fetched.? 

This scholion also says that ‘the kyklos at Athens is like a market 
(makellos), the name being derived from its arrangement. There are 
sold, besides meat, other goods too, and especially fish.’ Judeich? and 
others have assumed that all the different parts of the market, named 
after the wares sold there, were what were known as kykloi. But it 
seems safer to assume that the name was used primarily of certain marts 
where household furniture and slaves were sold, with perhaps a limited 
extension to other quarters. That is the impression which one gets 
from Pollux and the comedy writers. Diphilus’ description of a figure 
who seems to be the ancient equivalent of the White Knight is particu- 
larly striking. 

In spite of the mass of literary material it still remains impossible to 
describe with any precision the situation and arrangement of the pre- 
Hellenistic market. The scraps of evidence which we have would seem 
to indicate that the commercial area impinged upon the public buildings 
and shrines of the central Agora at many points, and probably on every 
side. Perhaps one may tentatively infer that the main bulk of the bazaar 
quarter was on the east. Official buildings were concentrated on the 
west. On the north was the Stoa Poikile. On the south was a series of 
public buildings—though there may have been shops too—and the 
ground rose steeply towards the Areopagus. The eastern side was the 
most open, and the ground here was fairly level; and it was in this 
direction that the Stoa of Attalus and the great Roman Market were 
ultimately built. (See the plan, p. 12.) 

Points of topographical interest can quickly be given; it will be seen 
that they usually involve difficulty and obscurity and do not help very 
much. Wine was sold, according to Isaeus (vi. 20), in the Kerameikos 
‘beside the postern-gate’ (pylis), which has been tentatively identified 
as a small gate to the south-west of the Dipylon.t This takes us well 


' Var. Hist. ii. 1. 
2 It would probably also be fanciful to see any reference to the kykloi in 
Xenophon’s kyklios choros (see p. 8). 
3 Topographie von Athen’, p. 359. 
* See Judeich, op. cit., p. 137, Abb. ro. 
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away from the Agora proper; but we may perhaps assume that the 
market extended towards the Dipylon along the street which in later 
antiquity was lined with stoas in which goods were sold.' Judeich con- 
jectures that even much earlier than this the Alphitopolis Stoa, mentioned 
by Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazusae (686), stood on this street, since 
he identifies it with the Makra Stoa,* which can with reason be placed 
here; but the identification is very uncertain. In the Alphitopolis flour 
was sold, and according to Eustathius a picture of Helen by Zeuxis was 
set up there.’ 

On the north side of the Agora, we hear in Lucian of a money- 
lender behind the Poikile.t Judeich suggests’ that the fish-market was 
near the Poikile; but the only evidence appears to be an epistle of 
Alciphron (i. 3. 2) in which a fishmonger listens to a diatribe of ‘one 
of the cadaverous individuals who spend their time in the Poikile’. 
This proves nothing—it is not even clear that the scene is the Poikile 
itself. There is no evidence that the two most famous ancient stoas of 
Athens, the Poikile and the Basileios, were ever used for trade; they 
seem to have been reserved for political and judicial uses, and for re- 
creation. But the barber’s shop frequented by the Deceleans must have 
stood near by, since Lysias® tells us it was by ‘the Herms’, a group of 
figures which according to our authorities were closely associated with 
the two stoas? and so must have been in the north-western part of the 
Agora. 

One of the informers in the case of the Mutilation of the Herms,® 
seeing a conspirator ‘sitting in the bronze-foundry, took him up to the 
Hephaisteion’ for a confidential chat. A lexicographer tells us that 
bronze was sold ‘where the Hephaisteion is’. There is now little doubt 
that the temple of Hephaistos was the so-called “Theseum’ on the hill 


' Himerius, Orat. iii. 12; Pausanias (i. 2. 4-5) says that various shrines were 
attached to the stoas. 

2 Op. cit., p. 364. The evidence for the site of the Makra is Schol. Arist. 
Birds 997, where we are told that the so-called Kolonos (i.e. the Kolonos 
Agoraios) was behind it. Cf. I.G. ii?. 968. 14. 

3 See below, p. 18. 

* Diai. Meretr. 8. 2; cf. Navig. 13. We also find a money-lender at the 
Diomeian Gate (Alciphron, Epist. iii. 3). 

5 Op. cit., p. 359. 

® See p. 4, n. 6; and cf. I.G. ii?. 1237 (396/5 B.c.), where a meeting-place 
of the Deceleans is mentioned, without reference to the barber’s shop or the 
Herms. 

7 Menecles or Callicrates in Harpocration and Photius, s.v. ‘Epyai. 

8 Andocides i. 40. 

9 Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i. 316. 23. 
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to the west, and in fact traces of bronze-working have been found on 
the slopes of the hill.! The metal-workers carried on their trade under 
the eye of their tutelary deity. On this same hill, according to the com- 
mentators, was the place where men for hire stood and offered their 
services.2, The spot was near the shrine of Eurysakes, the site of which 
can perhaps be approximately established by the discovery of a group 
of inscriptions south-west of the Hephaisteion. The Eurysakeion was 
in the deme Melite,* not like the Agora below in Kerameikos; but 
Pollux says (vii. 132-3) that the Kolonos, where the hired men gathered, 
was ‘by the Eurysakeion, in the Agora’. And on a large stele inscribed 
with a number of ephebic decrees,5 in some of these decrees it is pre- 
scribed that the stele should be set up in the shrine of Ajax, which was 
probably associated with that of his son Eurysakes, in others that it 
should be set up in the Agora; so that apparently even for official pur- 
poses the Agora could occasionally be assumed to include this upper 
region to the west. By contrast with the Kolonitai, as they were called, 
slaves for hire stood at the Anakeion, the shrine of the Dioskouroi, 
which was certainly to the south-east of the Agora, close to the slopes 
of the Acropolis. Demosthenes (xlv. 80) is probably referring to this 
when he says, “The man is a rogue from up there in the Anakeion.’ In 
this quarter too was the true Theseion, a place of asylum used particu- 
larly by runaway slaves.® 

In the south-west of the Agora, only just beyond the boundary-stone 
and not far to the south of the Eponymous Heroes, has been discovered 
a shop which has been identified by means of a large number of boot- 
nails as a cobbler’s,? and which may even have belonged to Socrates’ 
friend, since a cup inscribed with the name of Simon has been found 
near by. Some distance further in this direction, in the hollow extending 
south-westward from the Agora between the Areopagus and the Hill of 
the Nymphs, is the ‘Industrial District of Ancient Athens’ described by 
Mr. Rodney Young,’ with narrow streets and houses and workshops. 


' Hesperia, vi (1937), 14 and vii (1938), 339. After the sack of Athens by 
the Persians in 480 B.c. bronze-workers and potters even encroached on the 
west side of the Agora itself for a time, before the Stoa of Zeus was built there. 

? Pollux vii. 132-3; Hypothesis II to Sophocles’ Oed. Col.; cf. Harpocration 
and Suidas, s.v. KoAwvétas, 

3 Hesperia, vii (1938), 1 ff. 

* Harpocration, s.v. EUpuvodxeiov; Plutarch, Solon ro. 2. 

5 Hesperia, xv (1946), 201, no. 41, lines 47, 97, 111, 138 (xxiv. 220); cf. I.G. 
ii”. 1008, lines 42, 73, 87. The reference may, however, be to Salamis. 

® Schol. Aristophanes, Knights 1312; Etym. Magn., Hesychius, and Photius, 
s.v. Onoeiov; Plutarch, Theseus 36. 6; Pollux vii. 13. 

7 Hesperia, xxiii (1954), 54. 8 Ibid., xx (1951), 135 ff. 
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There was a bronze-worker’s establishment here too; but in particular 
there was a street apparently devoted to marble-working. Mr. Young 
tentatively places here the scene of a curious incident in which Socrates 
was involved, described by Plutarch.! Socrates, walking with a group 
of friends, suddenly checked himself and took a different road—through 
‘the box-makers’; some of his friends laughed and went straight on 
through the hermoglyphoi (the name is used of sculptors in general, not 
merely of ‘Herm-carvers’) past the law-courts; there they became in- 
volved in a herd of pigs, no doubt going to market or coming from it, 
and emerged dirty and dishevelled and with a new respect for Socrates’ 
divine sign. Without placing much faith in the truth of the story, one 
may still take the topography quite seriously; but of course the identifi- 
cation of the scene is very uncertain. The law-courts in question remain 
elusive. Miss Crosby,? in her publication of a curious quadrilateral 
building in this same area, raised the question whether it housed a 
law-court, but was inclined to think it unsuitable. 

A square enclosure found towards the western end of the south side 
of the Agora proper has been reasonably identified as a law-court, and 
very cautiously Professor ‘Thompson has suggested that it may have 
been the Heliaia itself. We have no clear information about the site of 
the Heliaia; but the commentators say the Agora of the Kerkopes, the 
market of stolen goods, was near by.* If Thompson’s identification of 
the Heliaia is correct, one imagines that the Kerkopes were tucked away 
behind it to the south; they would hardly show their faces brazenly 
among the august offices on the Agora square. 

So far we have mostly been touching various peripheral points of the 
Agora area. In the heart of the square itself the great Odeion was built 
in the time of Augustus; and on or near this spot is a likely site for the 
ancient Orchestra,’ the primitive theatre of Athens, which was in any 
case in the Agora; and from the Orchestra, Plato tells us in the Apology 
(26d), one could buy for a drachma at most the works of Anaxagoras. 

Such scraps of evidence do not add up to much. There is nearly 
always some doubt, and hardly any points can be located even approxi- 
mately. But at least one receives an impression of the extensiveness and 
ubiquity of shops and marts in this part of Athens, and of their close 
attachment to various shrines and public buildings. It appears that at 
Athens, at least in the earlier phases, the state of affairs was quite the 

De Gen. Socr. 10 (§80 d—f); Hesperia, xx (1951), 139, 151. 
Ibid. xx (1951), 168 ff. 


I 

2 

3 Ibid. xxiii (1954), 38. * Hesychius; Eustathius on Od. ii. 7. 
5 Hesperia, xix (1950), 94, 140. 
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contrary to what is recommended by Aristotle in the Politics (vii. 11. 2),! 
where he says that there should be an entirely separate Agora for buying 
and selling. 

One more point deserves attention. Somewhere in the Agora, accord- 
ing to Demosthenes (liv. 7, 8: ‘in the middle of the Kerameikos’, 
according to the Scholiast and the lexicographers)* was a well-known 
but mysterious shrine called the Leokoreion, popularly supposed to be 
dedicated to the daughters of Leos, who were sacrificed for the safety 
of the city. We hear of a hetaira staying near the Leokoreion’—they 
no doubt had their recognized places in the Agora district. The plaintiff 
in the speech against Konon narrates a lively incident. He was taking 
his usual evening stroll in the Agora with a friend, when Konon’s son 
passed him, drunk, ‘by the Leokoreion, near Pythodorus’ place’, and 
went up towards Melite; later he returned to the Agora with a party, 
met the speaker ‘turning back from the Pherrephattion and walking 
just by the Leokoreion again’, and attacked him. Melite was on the 
high ground to the south-west of the Agora; otherwise the topography 
of this incident is quite elusive. The Pherrephattion may have been 
associated with the Eleusinion to the south-east of the Agora;* very 
unsatisfactory evidence has been produced for placing the Leokoreion 
towards the north. Since Pythodoros was called skenites,® his estab- 
lishment in the Agora was presumably a shop or booth, or a group of 
booths, apparently in a conspicuous place where it could serve as a 
point of reference. 

Skenai, constructed of flimsy materials, were a great feature of the 


' Cf. R. Martin, Recherches sur agora grecque (Paris, 1951), p. 306; in this 
excellent book, particularly in the chapter referred to, Martin has much to say 
about the interplay of religious, political, and commercial functions of the 
Agora. 

2 Harpocration (quoting Phanodemus), Hesychius, Photius, and Suidas, 
s.v. Aewxdpeiov; Strabo (ix. 1. 16, 396) implies that it was a familiar landmark. 

3 Alciphron, Epist. iii. § (iii. 2). 1; cf. Theophylactus (seventh cent. A.D.), 
Epist. xii (ed. Boissonade, p. 76); in Quaest. Phys. i. 5 (ed. Boissonade, p. 5). 
Theophylactus speaks of encounters with philosophers near the Poikile and 
the Leokoreion. 

* If we can stretch the Agora so far; Hesychius, s.v. Deppepattiov, says that 
it was ‘a place in the Agora’. 

5 See Judeich, Topographic’, p. 338, n. 8. The statement of Thucydides, i. 
20. 2, and Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 18. 3, that Hipparchus was killed near the 
Leokoreion while marshalling the Panathenaic procession implies that the 
shrine was near the Panathenaic Way, now interpreted as the road running 
diagonally across the Agora. 

® Isocrates xvii. 33; cf. Harpocration and Suidas, s.v. oxnvitns, and note 
also I.G. ii?. 1672. 13 ff. and 171 for this word. 
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early market, and no doubt continued in use to some extent even after 
monumental stone buildings had been constructed. They figure in a 
famous incident of 338 B.c. described by Demosthenes in the de Corona 
(169). When news came that Philip had taken Elatea, the Prytaneis, 
determined apparently to put a stop to all commercial business and to 
have everything ready for deliberation on the crisis, excluded the people 
from the skenai about the Agora, and ‘burnt the gerra’. Gerra, ‘wicker- 
work’, is usually taken to mean more or less the same as skenai here; 
but apart from the fact that one would expect a different word to mean a 
different thing, to burn up the booths in the Agora would have been a 
senseless procedure, for which no satisfactory explanation has been 
offered. It is better to assume that gerra are barriers or hurdles of 
wicker-work, and to adopt an emendation' which gives the sense, ‘they 
unfolded, spread out, the barriers’ (used in connexion with meetings 
of the Ekklesia). 

It has been suggested that the booths were also known as klinai, but 
in the passage of Theophrastus on which this is based ‘to the klinai’ 
may possibly mean ‘to the place where beds are sold’. However, 
Hesychius’ note KAicia: KAivn, oxnvt) perhaps supports the suggestion. 
Just what the skenai were like or how they were set out we can only 
imagine.? A very simple form is suggested by Pherecrates’ picture of a 
man ‘selling perfume, sitting aloft beneath a sun-shade [skiadeion], 
providing a meeting-place [synedrion] for young men to talk in all 
through the day.’3 Wine-sellers brought their product in to the Agora 
on waggons and sold it from these;+ presumably this was the local 
wine brought in from the country, not expensive imported varieties. 
Many traders no doubt merely set out their wares on tables, or even on 
the ground. “The tables’ in the Agora, by which Socrates could be 
heard talking, are frequently mentioned, and it is not always clear 
whether the reference is to the trapezitai, the money-changers, or to 
market-stalls generally. Certainly it is not always the former; the 
Shameless Man of Theophrastus (ix. 4) ‘snatches up some guts from 
the table and goes off laughing’. At the lowest end of the scale was 
Aristophanes’ sausage-seller, who carried around a sort of tray or port- 

 dverrettavucov for évettiyttpnoav (Girard). Cf. Demosthenes lix. 90, and 
Schol. Aristophanes, Acharnians 22; see further 7.H.S. Ixxv (1955), 117. 

2 Pausanias, x. 32. 15, speaks of skenai made of reeds xai GAAns WANs 
avtooxediou for the occasion of fairs (panegyreis) at Tithorea. 

3 Fr. 64; see above, p. 3, n. 5. 

* Pollux vii. 192-3; Alexis, Fr. 9 (Kock, ii. 299 f.). 


5 Plato, Apology 17 c; Hipp. Min. 368 b; Theophrastus, Char. v. 7; on the 
other hand Demosthenes xix. 114 certainly refers to money-changers. 
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able table, which he could set down when he wished. Of course many 
trades were carried on, many goods both manufactured and sold, in the 
modest houses, shops, or workshops in the neighbourhood of the Agora, 
such as those discovered in the ‘Industrial District’ to the south-west. 

One would not describe this district as being ‘in the Agora’, even 
using the word in its extended sense; on the other hand, it hangs on 
closely to the Agora and is in what one might call the sub-Agora area, 
of which it is typical. Mr. Young shows that it was probably in the 
deme Melite, which was south-west of the Agora, or, if not, in Kollytos 
which was further round to the south.? He recalls that on the evidence 
of statistics derived from building inscriptions of the late fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. Wilamowitz* showed that metic artisans in various trades 
including sculpture were most numerous in these two demes, especially 
Melite, and in Skambonidai, which was probably in north Athens and 
included the area north of the Agora. Of course these three demes were 
extensive and between them covered a large proportion of the city 
within the walls; and such evidence in itself can hardly be taken as 
showing a concentration of certain trades in the neighbourhood of the 
Agora. 

The ‘Industrial District’ has provided the best examples yet available 
of Athenian houses of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. The larger ones, 
built around small courtyards placed towards the south side, have a 
very general affinity with the houses of Olynthus,5 but they lack some 
of the particular features of these as well as their uniformity and regular 
chess-board planning. Later remains greatly complicate the site, and 
for many of the houses it is impossible to give a complete and intelligible 
plan. House C provides the best and clearest example,® and it is worth 
noting that besides the features mentioned above, it comprises, at the 
north-west corner, a room which was entered from the street only, 
and so was presumably a shop let off separately from the rest of the 
house. The street in question was what Mr. Young calls the ‘Street of 
the Marble Workers’, and the adjoining House D, smaller but similar 
in plan, shows unmistakable signs, as do several others, of having been 
devoted to this trade. The manufacture of terra-cottas and metal work 
has also left traces in the district. Some of the smaller and simpler 
houses were probably workshops only. Some show signs of having 


' Knights 152, 169. 2 See above, p. 13, n. 8. 

3 Hesperia, xx (1951), 142, 151. 

* Hermes, xxii (1888), 117 ff.; cf. Hesperia, xx (1951), 142, 271. 

5 See D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus (Baltimore, 1929-), Parts viii 
and xii. ® Hesperia, xx (1951), 202. 
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been turned over from residential purposes. The basic Greek house- 
type was not essentially modified to meet the requirements of commerce 
or industry. All that was needed was to allocate appropriate rooms.' 
The marble-workers, it is clear, used the courtyards too. The charac- 
teristic manufactures of Athens were no doubt largely carried on in 
small domestic establishments such as those found in the ‘Industrial 
District’; and these would naturally tend or concentrate around the 
Agora. The products could either be sold on the spot or taken to the 
Agora itself for display and sale.? Less coherent and intelligible remains 
of early houses or shops or both have been found on the fringes of the 
Agora in other quarters too; in the north-east corner, just beyond the 
official boundary-stone on the south-west, and on the slopes towards 
the Areopagus to the south.’ 

In due course men’s ideas turned towards making more handsome 
and efficient provision for the business of buying and selling. Xenophon 
not only liked to think of the Agora as a vast and well-organized depart- 
ment-store; he thought it would be a good thing ‘if for the market- 
people buildings and marts were constructed both in Piraeus and in the 
city’ ;+ these would not only be an adornment to the city but would bring 
in large revenues. Such buildings were known in Greece as early as the 
fifth century; the ‘North Building’ at Corinth provides an example;5 
it had a row of shops behind a columnar hall, and seems to have been a 
fish-market. When large market-halls or well-designed blocks of shops 
first appeared at Athens is not certain. The Alphitopolis® is the first 
commercial stoa of which we know, and we first find it mentioned in 
Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae (686), 391 B.c. Eustathius’ statement that 
it contained the Helen of Zeuxis, who painted in the latter part of the 
fifth century, has been regarded with some incredulity, since the famous 
Helen of Zeuxis was painted for the temple of Hera Lakinia in Italy ;7 


™ Cf. Lysias xii. 8. 

2 Cf. Lucian, Lexiphanes 22, tois Umd t&v KopoTrAdbwv els thy cyopdav 
tAattopevois; Aristophanes, Frogs 1346-51 (see p. 7, above); Menander, Fr. 962 
(Kock, iii. 246), els &yopav Uoaivenv. 

3 Hesperia, vii (1938), 325 f.; viii (1939), 215; ix (1940), 269; xxi (1952), 100, 
120; xxiii (1954), 51; xxiv (1955), 54; see also above, p. 13, n. 7. 

* De vectig. 3. 13 (possibly not by Xenophon). 

5 Corinth: Results of Excavations (Cambridge, Mass., 1929-), 1. i. 212 ff. 

© See above, p. 11. We are told of a telia (Schol. Aristophanes, Plutus 
1037; Etym. Magn., s.v. tThAia), an enclosure of planks to prevent the meal 
spilling, in which meal was sold, in the Agora; whether this was in the Alphito- 
polis one cannot be sure. 

7 Eustathius on Iliad xi. 630; contrast Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 12; Cicero, 
de Invent. ii. 1; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 64, 66. 
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and even if one accepts a Helen in the Alphitopolis this does not neces- 
sarily push the building back earlier, since the painting may originally 
have been elsewhere. 

The most recent campaigns of excavation in the Agora have been much 
concerned with the earlier, pre-Hellenistic buildings on the south side. 
In the middle of this side, between the ‘Heliaia’ and the South-East 
Fountain, a series of rooms behind a two-aisled stoa have come to light.’ 
The western part was largely obliterated when the Hellenistic South 
Stoa, whose orientation was slightly different, was constructed to re- 
place the old building; but it is calculated that the total original length 
was 87 metres, and that the rooms behind, which were about 4-80 m. 
square, were sixteen in number. The building is a notable early example 
of its type*—it can be dated towards the end of the fifth century B.c. 
It was at first called ‘South Shops’, but in the more recent plan it is 
more cautiously labelled ‘South Stoa I’, and because of the peculiar 
position of the doors, which were set to the left of the centre, and of 
certain traces in some of the rooms, Professor Thompson now suggests 
that they were designed as dining-rooms, with couches set round the 
walls, seven in each room. The evidence is, however, rather slight and 
he admits that at some time the rooms may have been shops. And it is 
very difficult to provide this set of sixteen dining-rooms with suitable 
occupants. From notes of Hesychius and others,? in spite of confusion 
and corruption in the text, we gather that there were three syssitia or 
official dining-places at Athens, the Thesmothesion, the Prytaneion, 
and the Tholos. The last two are accounted for elsewhere; the Thesmo- 
thesion, we are told, was the place where the nine archons met and the 
Thesmothetai dined ;* the new building with its sixteen rooms is hardly 
appropriate. Perhaps one may go back to the earlier idea that it was a 
market-hall with shops. 

Another early structure which was at first thought to be a market 
building has been proved by striking and almost conclusive evidence 
to have been a law-court. Such are the uncertainties to which one is 
liable in the interpretation of many of these monuments. Beneath the 
northern part of the Stoa of Attalus, on the eastern side of the Agora, 
were discovered the scanty remains of a building of very different 

' Hesperia, xxiii (1954), 39 ff. 

2 Cf. Martin, Recherches sur l’agora grecque, p. 456. 

3 Hesychius, s.v. teutaveiov; gloss on Herodotus i. 146. 2; Schol. Plato, 
Protag. 337 d (see W. C. Greene, Scholia Platonica, p. 127, for an elucidation 
of these notes). 


* Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 3. 5; Suidas, s.v. dpxwv: Schol. Plato, Phaedrus 235 d; 
cf. Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. vii. 9. 
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design.' It was a courtyard with a broad colonnade on every side, 
enclosing an open space about 39 m. square; a gap was left for the main 
entrance in the middle of the west side. It was begun towards the end of 
the fourth century B.c. and was never finished. There was no clear 
evidence of its function and a natural assumption was that it represented 
an attempt to provide the Agora with a substantial and well-designed 
market-building. At a still lower level were traces of an earlier enclosure 
on the same site, less extensive and less regular and monumental in 
design, dated to the end of the fifth century and presumed to have been 
a modest predecessor. But quite recently, in a room associated with 
the early enclosure, a bunch of bronze dicasts’ ballots were found; 
and they were not simply lying around like the other numerous ballots 
previously found. They were in a curious box-like receptacle formed 
by two terra-cotta water channels, rectangular in section, set up on end 
and sunk in the ground a little apart. What this was is not clear— 
Professor Thompson suggests a support for a table on which stood the 
voting urns—but crude though it is it seems to be a fixture, and points 
to the conclusion that the building was used for trials and was a law- 
court. On the grounds given above we may still reasonably think of this 
general area on the east as devoted to the market; and the juxtaposition 
of a law-court will offer a striking example of the truth of part at least 
of Euboulos’ jibe. But we still cannot feel that we have a safe example of 
a substantial pre-Hellenistic market-building in the Agora. One would 
naturally assume that the fourth-century peristyle was designed to con- 
tinue the function of its predecessor; and it is worth noting that the 
Hellenistic buildings thought to have served the needs of trade were 
planned on quite different principles—it was not until the Roman age 
that Athens was furnished with a market laid out as a great peristyle 
enclosure. 

Remains of yet another structure underlie the Stoa of Attalus. After 
the outburst of building at Athens in the time of Lycurgus, and the 
abortive attempt to construct the peristyle court, there was throughout 
the third century almost no architectural development. To the first half 
of the second century belongs what appears to be a row of shops running 
east and west across the line of the Stoa just south of the square peri- 
style.* But in the middle of the second century B.c. far bigger schemes 
quite eclipsed all such tentative creations,5 and transformed the market 
Hesperia, xix (1950), 320 ff.; xxi (1952), 99 ff. 

Ibid. xix (1950), 324; xxi (1952), 100. 


Ibid. xxiii (1954), 59. * Ibid. xix (1950), 320; xxi (1952), ror. 
Ibid. xxii (1953), 36 ff.; xxiii (1954), 48 ff. 
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of Athens into something quite different from what Aristophanes or 
Euboulos had known, though older and simpler elements no doubt still 
survived. At this time Athens received generous patronage from various 
Hellenistic monarchs. The great stoa on the east was due to Attalus II 
of Pergamon, and one may suspect that the extensive buildings on the 
south owe something to similar sources. It was left to the Hellenistic 
age to provide the city with market-halls comparable in magnificence 
with the temples, the theatre, and other public buildings of earlier times 
and bigger in scale than anything Athens had hitherto known. 

A huge stoa (the ‘Middle Stoa’) was built right across the southern 
part of the Agora, cutting off a comparatively narrow area on the south 
from the main square on the north. The building had columns all 
round and so provided a columnar facade both for the south side of the 
latter and the north side of the former; and it had a row of interior 
supports joined by a curtain wall. On the east side of the southern 
area was built a short stoa, and this too had a colonnade facing either 
way, eastwards towards the street which ascended in the direction of the 
Acropolis and westwards into the square. From its southern end a long 
single-aisled stoa ran as far as the old buildings to the west. 

Thus a long rectangular area was enclosed on three sides by stoas; 
but though they all contributed to a single scheme and were built within 
a few years of each other, they lacked the absolute unity of design and 
uniformity of construction found in the great Ionian agoras of Miletus 
and Priene.! In particular the junction of the Middle and East Stoas 
was awkwardly managed. The level of the enclosure had to be modified 
considerably to give a flat surface. Hitherto the natural ground level 
had sufficed for the most part in agora-planning. But this was the age 
of monumental terracing, particularly where Pergamene influence was 
felt. 

What was the function of this colonnaded enclosure into which the 
southern part of the Athenian Agora had now been converted? The 
excavators call it ‘the Commercial Agora’, and although there is no 
decisive evidence they are probably right, except that one would be safer 
in calling it ‘a commercial agora’; one can hardly believe that more than 
a part of the vast market of Athens could be compressed into such a 
neat and circumscribed form. Nor can it be safely assumed that the 
northern square henceforth embodied Aristotle’s ideal of a ‘Free Agora’, 
unencumbered by vulgar trade. The Stoa of Attalus with its row of 
shops now stood on the east; the market may still have tended to 


' See my How the Greeks Built Cities (London, 1949), pp. 69 ff. 
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infiltrate; perhaps one could still buy the works of the philosophers in 
the Orchestra; and the whole character and history of the north side 
remain uncertain, except that the Poikile stood there. The new stoas 
on the south were no doubt used for general recreational purposes, 
besides providing a setting for the market-stalls. 

None of the southern stoas had individual shops built into them, as 
had the Stoa of Attalus. This latter building and the Middle Stoa can 
be brought into close relation to one another in that they were nearly 
contemporary, and were set at right angles, one forming the eastern and 
the other the southern side of the Hellenistic Agora. But they were 
quite different in design, and in construction the Stoa of Attalus was 
much more handsome, with its marble facade in two stories; it formed 
in fact a self-contained architectural unit. The rooms behind its vast 
columnar halls on both floors are generally assumed to have been shops; 
they must have been very superior shops, well constructed and magnifi- 
cently placed. Along the front of the stoa, as on the north side of the 
Middle Stoa, was a terrace which on days of festival would make an 
excellent grandstand for crowds watching the processions pass along 
the Panathenaic Street. Before 88 B.c. a large bema, from which 
harangues could be delivered, was built in front of the middle of the 
stoa.' Two inscriptions record that honorary paintings of worthy 
officials were set up inside the building, and honorary monuments were 
set up in front.2 Thus the stoa and its appendages served a variety of 
purposes. 

Of this spectacular building programme there is not a trace in extant 
literature, except for the one casual allusion to the Stoa of Attalus. 
Pausanias ignores it completely. The existence of the Middle Stoa, one 
of the largest buildings of Athens, occupying a key position in the 
growth of the Agora, was not even suspected until it was revealed by 
excavation. One can hardly even attempt to fit all this into the picture 
drawn for us by the comic poets. In spite of modernization one can 
safely assume that to some extent the old market district survived and 
retained its characteristic features. Throughout its history the city of 
Athens has been given its peculiar character by the retention of the old 
in startling contrast with the new. The ‘tables’, the skenai, the kykloi 
would still be there, some of them perhaps within the confines of the 
‘Commercial Agora’. And crowding around the fringes would still be 
narrow tortuous streets, with small shops and workshops. The history 

' Hesperia, vii (1938), 324; Athenaeus v. 212 e, f. 


2 1.G. ii*. 1043. 68-69; Hesperia, xvii (1948), 29, no. 13, lines 6-10; see also 
ibid. xix (1950), 318-19. 
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of the ‘Industrial District’ has indeed been traced down to Roman 
times,' and the district retained its character throughout. 

One further stage remains to be noted briefly. The Athenian Agora 
now had large and handsome market-buildings; but towards the end of 
the next century, under Roman patronage, a brand new market-place, 
complete and self-contained, was built at a little distance to the east 
of the Agora.? It was a great peristyle court, about 112 m. by 96 m., 
with shops behind the colonnade on at least the east side, and with a 
magnificent columnar gateway in the middle of the west side and a 
smaller one towards the south end of the east. An inscription on the 
main gate records that the people dedicated the building from the gifts 
of Julius Caesar and Augustus to Athena Archegetis. Other inscriptions 
make the identification as a market highly probable. One of them, of 
Hadrianic date, concerns the sale of oil, which, one may infer, was sold 
in the great market, along with many other commodities. But though 
the same activity tended to continue in the same place for many 
centuries at Athens, it would be rash to assume that one of the people 


of Menander is referring to this spot when he says, “Wait for me by the 
olive oil’.3 


Acknowledgement. 1 should like to acknowledge my constant indebted- 
ness to Professor H. A. Thompson and the excavators of the Athenian 
Agora, both through the pages of Hesperia and through personal con- 
tact at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton and, during a 
visit made possible through a generous grant from the American 
Philosophical Society, in the Agora itself. Thanks are also due to the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens for permission to 
reproduce the plan. 


' Ibid. xx (1951), 269; cf. 139, 270. 

2 Judeich, Topographie*, pp. 371 ff. U. Kahrstedt, in an interesting article, 
‘Die Stadt Athen in der Kaiserzeit’ (Mitteil. des Deutschen Arch. Inst. iii (1950), 
52) says that the old Agora now lost its character as Handelsstatte; ‘Kauf und 
Verkauf wandern auf den neuen augusteischen Markt’; but at this stage too 
one may doubt whether the market was capable of such compression and 
confinement, and repeat the objections made on p. 21. 

There is also evidence that the office of the market officials called agoranomot 
was at this time in a building east of and closely associated with the Roman 
Market (see Judeich, Topographie*, p. 374); where it was earlier is uncertain. 

See also H. S. Robinson, Amer. Journ. Arch. xlvii (1943), 291 ff. 

3 Schol. Odyssey viii. 260; Eustathius on Odyssey viii. 264. 





THE DRAMATIZATION OF THE 
THEBAN LEGEND 


By H. C. BALDRY 


ODERN scholarship has devoted much time and ingenuity to the 

problem of the sources from which the Greek tragic poets drew 
the plots of their plays. It has been commonly assumed that somewhere 
in that largely unknown area of literature which lies between Homer and 
the fifth century B.c. most legends had already crystallized into more or 
less the shape in which we know them from drama; and that the Attic 
playwrights (with the possible exception of Euripides) made little more 
than minor alterations in tales already familiar to their audience. But 
there is little evidence to support this assumption, either in the scanty 
remains of Cyclic epic and choral lyric, or in the occasional remarks on 
the subject by ancient commentators. In this article I attempt to illus- 
trate by a single example a different point of view: the belief that in 
dealing with this aspect of tragedy we should put the same emphasis on 
the creative artistry of the dramatists themselves which it has received 
from Kitto and others in discussing other sides of their work; and that 
where (as in most cases) the source of their version is unknown, the very 
fact that it is moulded to suit a dramatic purpose should lead us to give 
the author, rather than a hypothetical and perhaps imaginary tradition, 
the benefit of the doubt. 

The example I have chosen is the Theban legend, which seems to 
have been the most popular of all among the dramatists: we know of no 
fewer than twelve plays entitled Oedipus. Six of the tragedies linked 
with this story are still extant, and we have some knowledge of several of 
those now lost. The character of the legend itself stamps it as primitive, 
and there has been much talk, possibly justified, of its origins in ritual or 
cult—of medicine-kings, vegetation spirits, marriage with the earth- 
mother, and the like. It is not surprising that traces of the story seem to 
be found in Minoan-Mycenaean times, and of course many parallels can 
be found in the folk-lore of other lands—though I notice with interest 
that in none of the comparable tales described by Sir James Frazer in 
his Loeb edition of Apollodorus does the wife-mother bear children to 
her son. However, all this is outside our present problem. We are con- 
cerned only with the story as it reached the dramatists, and with what 
they made of it. 
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A review of our evidence for the Theban legend must start with the 
three brief allusions to it in Homer. 


1. Odyssey xi. 271-80. 

And I saw the mother of Oedipodes, fair Epicaste, who wrought a dread 
deed unwittingly, being wedded to her own son, and he that had slain his own 
father wedded her, and straightway the gods made these things known to 
men. Yet he abode in pain in pleasant Thebes, ruling the Cadmaeans, by 
reason of the deadly counsels of the gods. But she went down to the house of 
Hades, the mighty warder; yea, she tied a noose from the high beam aloft, 
being fast holden in sorrow; while for him she left pains behind full many, 
even all that the Avengers of a mother bring to pass.! 


There is one little word in the Greek which, thanks to the assumption 
that Homer must anticipate Sophocles, has caused a great deal of 
trouble. This is &pap. When Oedipus had killed his father and married 
his mother, &gap 8 dvérruota Ge0i Sécav dvOptroicwv. According to 
Liddell and Scott &gap is an adverb ‘properly denoting immediate 
sequence of one thing on another’, and therefore normally means 
‘straightway, forthwith’. Merry, in a long note on its use here, translates 
it ‘at once’: the words d&qap.. .’. dvOpwtroiow, he states, ‘can have no other 
meaning than that the union had but just taken place, when its incestuous 
nature was revealed, and that Epicaste, instead of living many years in 
wedlock with Oedipus and bearing children to him, at once put an end 
to her life; while Oedipus still continued being at Thebes, though 
haunted by the avengers of his mother’s wrong’. Objections to this 
interpretation, however, go back as far as the scholiast, who comments: 
ouK evbés: eel Tras Eoxe TraiSas’ GAA’ EEaipvns. Among modern editors, 
Jebb in his introduction to the Oedipus Tyrannus compromises by trans- 
lating ‘presently’, and adds ‘unless indeed, by d&qap the poet merely 
meant “‘suddenly’’.’” Sheppard, also in an introduction to the Tyrannus, 
adopts the translation ‘suddenly’. More recently Stanford, in his edition 
of the Odyssey, writes: ‘&gap cannot be taken strictly in its, usual meaning 
“soon, quickly”, since Jocasta’s sons by Oedipus are mentioned by 
Homer; translate “after that’, as in Iliad XI, 418.’ It is true that 
Eteocles and Polynices are mentioned; one is tempted to ask, however, 
like the stock sleuth of detective fiction, ‘but how did you know they 
were Jocasta’s sons by Oedipus?’ Thereby hangs a further tale, as we 
shall see. It is enough for the moment that the natural meaning of &qap, 
taking the passage as it stands, is ‘straightway’. 


' Tr. Butcher and Lang. 
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2. Iliad iv. 376-99. Agamemnon rebukes Diomedes by praising his 
father, Tydeus. 


Of a truth he came to Mykene, not in enmity, but as a guest with godlike 
Polyneikes, to raise him an army for the war that they were levying against the 
holy walls of Thebes; and they besought earnestly that valiant allies might be 
given them, and our folk were fain to grant them and made assent to their 
entreaty, only Zeus showed omens of ill and turned their minds. So when 
these were departed and were come on their way, and had attained to Asopos 
deep in rushes, that maketh his bed in grass, there did the Achaians appoint 
Tydeus to be their ambassador. So he went and found the multitude of the 
sons of Kadmos feasting in the palace of mighty Eteokles. Yet was knightly 
Tydeus, even though a stranger, not afraid, being alone amid the multitude of 
the Kadmeians, but challenged them all to feats of strength, and in every one 
vanquished he them easily ; so present a helper was Athene unto him. But the 
Kadmeians, the urgers of horses, were wroth, and as he fared back again they 
brought and set a strong ambush, even fifty young men, whose leaders were 
twain, Maion son of Haimon, like to the immortals, and Autophonos’ son 
Polyphontes staunch in battle. Still even on these Tydeus brought shameful 
death; he slew them all, save one that he sent home alone: Maion to wit he 
sent away in obedience to the omens of heaven. Such was Tydeus of Aitolia." 


Tydeus, in short, in the generation before the Trojan War, visited 
Mycenae with Polynices and failed to gain allies there against Thebes. 
Sent to Thebes by the Achaeans, he found many Cadmeans feasting 
with Eteocles, and defeated them in feats of strength. When fifty-two of 
them ambushed him on his way back, he killed all but one. That 
Capaneus and others did attack Thebes and perished as a result seems 
implied in Sthenelus’ subsequent boast (405-9) that his generation—the 
Epigoni—had captured seven-gated Thebes, xeivor 8 ogetépnow 
é&tacbaAinow SAovTo. 


3- Iliad xxiii. 679-80. Mekisteus came to Thebes, when Oedipus had 
fallen, to his funeral. The words SeSoutrétos Olditrda0 here, 
comparable with the formula S5oUmmnoev & trecwv, imply death by 
violence, and probably in battle. 

To these Homeric passages must be added two from Hesiod. One is 
from the Works and Days (162-3), where we are told that some of the 
race of heroes were destroyed in battle ‘in the land of Cadmus at seven- 
gated Thebes, fighting for the flocks of Oedipus’; this can probably be 
safely equated with the attack mentioned in the Iliad. The other is from 
the Theogony (326), which states that Echidna bore ‘the deadly Phix, 
destruction to the Cadmeans’. 


' Tr. Lang, Leaf, and Myers. 
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Our information from extant epic, then, may be summarized as 
follows: Oedipus killed his father and married his mother Epicaste, who 
did not know he was her son. The truth was immediately revealed by 
the gods, and Epicaste hanged herself. But Oedipus, although suffering 
woes brought on him by the Erinyes of Epicaste, continued to rule at 
Thebes and was buried there after a violent death. When Eteocles was 
ruling Thebes, the seven-gated city was attacked by Polynices and others 
fighting for the flocks of Oedipus, and the attackers were killed. At 
some time disaster was brought to Thebes by a monster called Phix. 

This is as far as Homer and Hesiod take us. Cyclic epic, however, in- 
cluded three or possibly four poems about Thebes: the Oedipodia; the 
Thebais; the Amphiarai Exelasis, perhaps identical with, or part of, the 
Thebais; and the Epigoni. Here, it is supposed, was the chief source of 
the Theban story as it later appeared in tragedy. Our remains of these 
works, however, are extremely scanty, and our knowledge of their con- 
tent, apart from the doubtful and contradictory speculations of modern 
scholars, is very slight indeed. Such as it is, it does not seem to bring us 
much closer to the plots of the Theban tragedies. 

Our one fragment of the Oedipodia shows that according to its author 
Creon’s son Haemon was killed by the Sphinx. ‘No one else says so’, 
comments the scholiast who gives the quotation. Our other important 
item of information about the poem comes from Pausanias (ix. 5. 11) 
and takes us back to the &gap controversy which I have already men- 
tioned. Pausanias quotes the Odyssey passage, and continues : ‘How then 
did the gods make the truth known d&qap, if Oedipus had four children 
by Epicaste? They were really the children of Euryganeia, daughter of 
Hyperphas. This is shown by the author of the epic they call the 
Ocedipodia.’ Oedipus, that is, married again after his mother’s suicide, 
and had his four children by his second wife. On this it is interesting to 
read the comments of modern writers. Sheppard, following Carl 
Robert, seems to regard Euryganeia as another name for Epicaste or 
Iocaste, and declares that ‘the suggestion which makes Euryganeia a 
second wife, married by Oedipus after the death of the wife-mother, is 
due to a late and stupid misunderstanding’. Yet it was clearly adopted 
by Pausanias, who was no fool and—unlike Robert and Sheppard—had 
probably read the Oedipodia in toto. Jebb attributes the poem to Dorian 
origins, and suggests that poets wishing to keep the favour of Dorian 
families that claimed descent from Oedipus’ children would avoid the 
version which made them the issue of Iocaste. But there is no evidence 
that such a version, differing from comparable folklore elsewhere and 
involving a radical change in the Homeric story, yet existed! 
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The two other relevant passages in our remains of these Theban epics 
both come from the Thebais, and give different accounts of an incident 
not previously mentioned—Oedipus’ curse upon his sons. The longest 
fragment of the poem relates how Polynices put before Oedipus the 
silver table and golden cup which had belonged to Laius, and for this he 
laid on both his sons the curse that ‘they should not divide their heritage 
in friendship, but there should be wars and battles between them’. In 
the other fragment Eteocles and Polynices send their father the thigh 
from a sacrifice instead of the shoulder, and he, thinking himself 
slighted, prays to Zeus and the other gods ‘that they may go down to 
Hades slain by each other’. 

What was Oedipus’ status on these occasions? Some suppose that he 
was ‘in retirement’ at Thebes, but—apart from the usual desire to make 
this earlier evidence fit the tragedians’ version of the story—there seems 
no ground for this idea except perhaps the word ‘send’ (1réurreiv) in the 
second fragment. The obvious explanation is that Oedipus was still king 
at Thebes, as he continued to be, for all we know from these early 
sources, until his death. 

The only other relevant reference in our information about the Cyclic 
Epics is Proclus’ statement that in the Cypria Nestor told the story of 
Oedipus ‘in the course of a digression’. ‘This was probably one of the 
sources used by the Attic dramatists’, comments Jebb; but as to the con- 
tents of Nestor’s account, or the tragic poets’ supposed use of it, there is 
no evidence whatever. 

From epic we turn to lyric poetry, some of which brings us very close 
to our limiting date—467 B.c., when Aeschylus produced his Theban 
trilogy. But from lyric we learn little more. Mimnermus, we are told, 
spoke of Ismene as having been killed by Tydeus at Thebes. The 
Boeotian Corinna is said to have made Oedipus deliver Thebes not only 
from the Sphinx, but also from a creature called the Teumessian Fox. 
Finally, there are several allusions to the story in Pindar. In the second 
Olympian (38-42), dated perhaps 475 B.C., he gives as an example of the 
reverses sent by Fate ‘the day when Laius’ doomed son met him and 
killed him, and so fulfilled the oracle given of old at Pytho. But the swift 
Erinys saw it, and slew his warlike sons by each other’s hands’. The 
ninth Nemean, dated perhaps 474 B.c., tells (17-27) how Adrastus and 
his brothers and the seer Amphiaraus led an army against seven-gated 
Thebes despite bad omens sent by Zeus. The foreseen destruction 
came upon them and their corpses were burnt on seven funeral-pyres— 
except for Amphiaraus, whom Zeus buried by opening the earth with his 
thunderbolt. Much the same story, with its seven pyres and Amphiaraus 
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swallowed up by the earth, is alluded to in the sixth Olympian (12-17), 
dated perhaps 472 B.c., which also makes it clear that Adrastus was not 
killed. A fragment of uncertain date refers to the riddle of a maiden, 
presumably the Sphinx—aiviyya trapbévou &€ cypidv yvahev.! And this, 
so far as I know, is the sum total of our information from sources 
before 467 B.C. 

It is difficult, of course, to know how far one should try to fit these bits 
and pieces together into a single whole. They may be drawn from 
different versions which were never unified. But if we do put them to- 
gether, in an attempt to exploit our information to the full, the following 
seems to be the most we can make of the story before the tragic writers 
took it over, keeping strictly to the evidence as it stands and avoiding 
any ‘reading back’: 

Oedipus, son of Laius, killed his father in accordance with a Delphic oracle 
and married his mother Epicaste, who did not know he was her son. The gods 
immediately revealed the truth, and Epicaste hanged herself. Oedipus, 
suffering many woes brought on him by the Erinyes of his mother, continued 
to rule at Thebes and married Euryganeia, by whom he had four children. 
Thinking himself slighted by his sons, Polynices and Eteocles, he laid on them 
the curse that they should fight over their heritage and die by each other’s 
hands. He eventually met with a violent end, perhaps in battle, and was 
buried at Thebes. At some time during his life he delivered Thebes from the 
Teumessian Fox and from the riddling Phix or Sphinx, which had brought 
destruction to the Thebans and killed Creon’s son Haemon. 

When Oedipus’ son Eteocles was ruling Thebes, his brother Polynices, 
with Tydeus, tried to get together an army to attack the city. Tydeus visited 
Thebes, and an attempt to ambush him on his departure was unsuccessful. 
The onslaught on the city, led by Adrastus and his brothers and Amphiaraus, 
was defeated, and the corpses of the attackers, except Adrastus, who escaped, 
and Amphiaraus, who was swallowed by the earth, were burnt on seven 
funeral-pyres. Ismene, daughter of Oedipus, was killed by Tydeus. The sons 
of the attackers later captured the city. 


Of course I am not suggesting anything so absurd as that this was the 
whole story which existed before 467 B.c. My point is that if all the lost 
evidence were brought to light, there is no reason for believing that this 
recovery of details would greatly alter the general outline which I have 
given, or carry us far in the direction of the version familiar to us from 
the tragic poets. 


What did the playwrights do with the story? As it stood it was not 
particularly promising material for drama: it contained far too many 
incidents and was much too episodic and disjointed to be embodied in 


i Pr. Ga. 
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a single tragedy. For use in the theatre portions had to be selected—or 
added—which could be made into plays, and each such portion had to 
be given certain essential qualities : it had to be emphasized, to stand out 
as an arresting climax in the lives of the characters involved; it had to be 
drawn out,' in order to produce a growing dramatic tension; it had to be 
so managed as to provide scope for dramatic irony. 

The creative genius who transformed the Theban legend into the stuff 
that plays are made of, and so produced material for the theatre for 
many centuries to come, was Aeschylus, who in 467 B.c. presented the 
trilogy Laius, Oedipus, Seven against Thebes, followed by a satyr-drama, 
the Sphinx, the few fragments of which tell us nothing of its content. Of 
the Laius we have no certain fragments, and of the Oedipus only one, to 
be mentioned again presently. Our main evidence for these two lost 
tragedies is a choral ode in the Seven against Thebes which summarizes 
the story, presumably as the earlier plays of the trilogy had told it. 
Parts of this ode I will quote: 


Aye, of ancient time is the transgression I recount, and swift its retribution: 
yet unto the third generation it abideth; ever since Laius—in defiance of 
Apollo’s hest, albeit He thrice declared at Pytho, earth’s central shrine, that 
he must die without offspring would he save his realm— 

Ever since he, overborne by the perverse counselling of his nature, begat 
doom unto himself, even Oedipus, the son who slew his sire; the same who 
sowed his seed in a hallowed field, his mother’s womb, where he was nurtured 
to life—and he came to endure a growth of blood. Madness it was that linked 
the infatuate pair. . . . 

For heavy is the settlement of curses uttered long ago when they come to 
their fulfilment; and the fatal account, once it is there, passeth not away. The 
wealth of gainful men, when grown too gross, is heaved overboard from the 
bottom of the hold. 

For who of men was ever so admired of gods and of those that share with 
them the city’s hearth, the thronged gathering of men, as Oedipus was 
honoured that day when he freed the land of that deadly pest whose prey 
was man? 

But when, to his misery, he came to know aright his ill-starred bridal, sore 
grieving at his pain, with frenzied heart he worked a twofold ill: with the hand 
that had slain his sire he reft him of his eyes, dearer to him than his own 
children. 

And against his sons, because of their evil breeding, he launched malisons of 
wrath (ah me! malisons of bitter tongue)—even that they with sword in hand 
should in time to come divide his substance. But now I tremble lest the 
Spirit of Vengeance with hurrying pace may work their accomplishment.* 


’ Cf. Aristotle’s tapateivey (Poetics 14552). 


2 742-57, 766-91, tr. H. Weir Smyth. I have altered the translation of tpopas 
(786) for reasons explained below. 
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This hardly tells us enough of the Laius section of the story to show how 
it was handled in the play. But for the Oedipus section the outline of 
Aeschylus’ version is clear: Oedipus killed his father, saved Thebes 
from the Sphinx, and was highly honoured by the Thebans. He married 
his mother and had sons by her, but when he became aware that she was 
his mother he blinded himself and cursed his sons, that they should 
divide their heritage with the sword. His discovery that he was also his 
father’s murderer is not mentioned in the ode, but seems implied by the 
one fragment attributed with fair certainty to the Oedipus, in which a 
speaker tells of coming to the junction of three roads at Potniae. 

What are the main new features in this Aeschylean version? First, 
Oedipus had sons by his mother. Second, there was a long interval, 
apparently of happiness and prosperity, between the marriage and his 
discovery of the truth. Third, there was a triple climax: the discovery, 
the self-blinding, and the curse.’ The discovery and the curse have been 
brought together from different parts of the story. The self-blinding is 
new. 

One purpose which this treatment achieves is to place that emphasis 
on the family curse which is apparent in the Septem and recurs in 
the Oresteia. We may conjecture that the fulfilment of the curse by the 
killing of Laius was the climax of the first play of the trilogy. In the 
Oedipus came the second fulfilment, and the portrayal of Eteocles and 
Polynices as sons of the incestuous marriage made a strong link—far 
stronger than the Thebais story of an insulted old man’s anger—leading 
inevitably to yet another fulfilment in the third play. But there was 
more than this. Aeschylus’ new version of the Oedipus section also 
turned the story into drama. The long period of prosperity before the 
fall, the discovery, the tremendous triple climax—here were all the quali- 
ties of emphasis, tension, and irony which Sophocles, working over the 
same theme, was later to exploit to the full. 

The Septem itself completes the picture of Aeschylus’ creative 
achievement. Earlier versions of this section included, as we have seen, 

? In 785-6 I follow Hermann’s widely accepted reading, tékvoiow 8’ d&pdas 
Epiixev EtrikdTOUs TpOpas. The scholiast on O.C. 1375 apparently regarded tpogas 
as a reference to the Thebais story that Oedipus cursed his sons for sending him 
the thigh from a sacrifice instead of the shoulder. But this would be a very 
obscure way of alluding to the Thebais version; and it seems clear from the 
context that the curse, like the blinding, was an immediate sequel to the dis- 
covery and part of the triple climax, not a later development. For these reasons I 
accept the interpretation of Hermann, Schiitz, Weil, and others: ‘curses result- 
ing from anger at having brought up sons the offspring of an incestuous union’. 


Cf. L. & S. s.v. étixotos: ‘in wrath at the sons he had bred’. For the conception 
that their breeding was the cause of their fate, cf. 926-32. 
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the tale of Tydeus and his visit to Thebes as a preliminary to the Argive 
attack. The leader of the attack was Adrastus, and according to Pindar, 
writing a few years before Aeschylus’ trilogy, he escaped after defeat 
while ‘seven funeral-fires shared the youthful warriors among them’. 
With this story of the first war between Argos and Thebes was linked the 
legend of Oedipus’ curse on his sons that they should divide their heri- 
tage with the sword—according to the Little Thebais and the second 
Olympian, that they should kill each other. 

How does Aeschylus deal with this? He selects for emphasis the 
Eteocles—Polynices aspect of the story, the fulfilment of the curse in its 
most terrible form—mutual slaughter. Omitting preliminaries such as 
Tydeus’ visit, and paying little attention to the idea of the war as a 
struggle between states, he moulds the aspect he has chosen into a play 
by building up Eteocles as the central figure; by placing him (largely 
through use of the chorus) in his whole Theban setting, the city at war; 
and by using a particular aspect of this setting, the famous seven gates, as 
a means of creating dramatic tension and leading up to the climax of the 
play. The opposing of champions to each other at each of the seven gates 
occurs for the first time in Aeschylus. Some modern commentators 
have seen it as an operation of fate known beforehand and accepted by 
both Eteocles and the audience, so that the play is an undramatic ‘lyric 
pageant’, to use Sidgwick’s phrase. But surely Verrall and Bayfield, 
followed by Kitto, are right in regarding the pairing of the champions, 
with its climax setting Eteocles and Polynices against each other in mortal 
combat, as highly dramatic—and therefore, I would add, likely to have 
been invented by a dramatist. Adrastus is not included among the 
attacking seven, although Euripides and Apollodorus later put him in: if 
he were at one of the gates, Eteocles would naturally choose him as 
opponent, but the way must be left clear for the duel between the 
brothers. As the messenger’s report and Eteocles’ commands continued, 
the audience, with Oedipus’ curse still ringing in their ears, must have 
anticipated the climax to come. But Eteocles does not foresee it. Here 
Verrall rightly finds the dramatic core of the play—in the spectacle of 
Eteocles moving unknowingly towards a doom which he realizes only 
when the messenger names Polynices as the attacker at the seventh gate. 
The Seven against Thebes falls into the category of those plays described 
in chapter 15 of Aristotle’s Poetics, in which it is the hero’s state of mind 
that matters. The scene with the messenger is a fine piece of dramatic 
irony, and the whole, far from being a ‘lyric pageant’, is a remarkable 
example of how unpromising material can be transformed by a great 
creative artist into drama. 
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It was Aeschylus, then, who in this trilogy reshaped parts of the 
Theban legend and brought them into the theatre. One of Sophocles’ 
three extant plays on the legend, the Oedipus Tyrannus, goes over the 
same ground again, and therefore for all its brilliance need not occupy us 
long here. Because Sophocles is writing a play complete in itself, not 
part of a trilogy, he omits Oedipus’ curse on his sons, just as he omits 
the Furies at the end of the Electra. He concentrates on Oedipus’ 
character and the process of the discovery, in which (we may conjecture 
with Jebb) he probably shows much more complexity and ingenuity 
than Aeschylus. Changes of detail include the shifting of Oedipus’ 
meeting-place with Laius from Potniae to near Daulia. But the essentials 
of the Tyrannus were borrowed from Aeschylus, and for proof of 
Sophocles’ powers of invention we must turn to his two other Theban 
plays, the Antigone and the Oedipus at Colonus. 

Two events form the starting-point of the plot of the Antigone: the 
banning of Polynices’ burial, and Antigone’s defiance of the ban. For 
neither of these is there good authority before the production of 
Sophocles’ play in 441 B.c., and I believe that he invented them both. 
Before the Antigone we know of two versions of the fate of the Argive 
dead after their defeat at Thebes. According to one, given by Pindar in 
the ninth Nemean and again in the sixth Olympian, ‘seven funeral-fires 
shared the youthful warriors among them’. According to the other, re- 
lated and perhaps represented in Aeschylus’ lost Eleusinians,! and there- 
after repeated with variations by Herodotus, Euripides, Lysias, Plato, 
and Isocrates, the corpses were taken by Theseus from the Thebans, 
who at first refused to give them up, and were buried in Attica. In neither 
account is Polynices singled out from the rest. As to Antigone and 
Ismene, they make no appearance in Homer, Hesiod, or Pindar. Late in 
the seventh century Mimnermus related that Ismene was killed at 
Thebes by Tydeus, who himself, of course, was one of the Seven slain 
along with Polynices. In the fifth century Ion of Chios told that both 
sisters were burned by Eteocles’ son Laodamas. Haemon is an even 
more shadowy figure, who in the Iliad (iv. 394) is the father of one of the 
ambushers of Tydeus, and in the epic Oedipodia was killed by the Sphinx. 
Creon, as Rose says, is ‘a stopgap name’ for a prince or ruler: the one in 
Sophocles’ play seems to have had no earlier history, although in the 
Septem (474) the Theban champion Megareus is described as Kpéovtos 
omréppa, 


' Cf. Plutarch, Theseus 29. Plutarch’s words (AloywAovu ’EAevoivioi, év ols Kal 
TaUTa Aéywv 6 Onoevs tretrointat) suggest that the incident was mentioned or 
described in the play, rather than that it constituted the plot. 
$871.1 D 
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The end of the Septem as we now have it is of course an anticipation, 
with certain differences, of the plot of the Antigone, and Jebb therefore 
points to Aeschylus as Sophocles’ source. But for various reasons many 
scholars have regarded the closing scene of the Septem as a spurious 
addition made after Sophocles’ play, and one may safely join Wilamo- 
witz, Paley, Murray, Rose, Bowra, and Kitto in rejecting it. There is, in 
fact, no existing source for Sophocles’ version. 

What is the conclusion? Boeckh conjectured that Sophocles found 
the rudiments of his story in the Thebais or the Oedipodia. Jebb and 
Rose see it as a legend of Attic growth, and Bowra attributes it to ‘local 
tradition’. To me it seems easier to suppose that such an essentially 
dramatic plot was the creation of the playwright himself, and confirma- 
tion of this view may perhaps be found in what little we know of Euri- 
pides’ Antigone, which had a very different plot ‘of a more domestic type’ 
(as Haigh mildly puts it), and ended with the marriage of Antigone and 
Haemon. In this story, apparently, there was no essential framework 
which, in Aristotle’s phrase, Avew ovx Eotw.! 

Sophocles’ Antigone seems to me to come very close to Aristotle’s own 
recipe for the making of tragic plots—first the devising of a series of 
events which are Ka®dAou and ola &v yévoito, and then the attachment of 
suitable évoyata to the characters involved.? Apart from these traditional 
names the play is not far from pure fiction—one of the greatest original 
creations in the history of drama. 

Over thirty years later the poet showed that age had not dulled his 
powers of invention, for the Oedipus at Colonus also owes far more to 
Sophocles than to tradition. According to the Iliad, as we have seen, 
Oedipus died by violence and was buried at Thebes, and his burial 
there is also implied in a line of Aeschylus’ Septem (1009). Much later 
accounts say that his remains were removed from Thebes and interred 
on the Areopagus at Athens (Pausanias i. 28. 7), or at Eteonus near the 
border of Attica and Boeotia (Lysimachus of Alexandria). In the 
second century A.D. the rhetorician Aristides? refers to tov tv KoAwve 
Keipevov OfSitrouv, and Pausanias (i. 30. 4) mentions a chapel at Colo- 
nus dedicated to Oedipus and Adrastus. (But then Pausanias also saw 
outside Thebes the ovpya Avtrydvns, the place where Antigone dragged 
Polynices!) Whether the connexion of Oedipus with Sophocles’ birth- 
place existed before the poet made a play about it seems difficult to 
decide, but at any rate there is no reason to doubt the originality of 
the story which he builds on this foundation. The Colonus is clearly a 
sequel to the Tyrannus. In the earlier play Oedipus had asked Creon to 


™ Poetics 1453°23. 2 Ibid. 1455734 ff. 3 UTtép Tv TeTT&pwv, 284. 
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send him away from Thebes, and here he is at the end of his wanderings. 
In the Tyrannus Sophocles deserted his Aeschylean model by omitting 
Oedipus’ curse against his sons, and here he transfers it to the end of the 
old man’s life, to become the cause not of their quarrel but only of their 
fate. The whole tragedy—plot, characterization, and thought alike—is 
no mere dramatization of a local legend, but the sublime product of the 
poet’s imagination pondering upon what might have been Oedipus’ end. 


There remain to be considered the two surviving Theban plays of 
Euripides: the Suppliants and the Phoenician Women. In the Suppliants, 
produced about twenty years after the Antigone, Euripides ignores 
Sophocles’ version and adopts what appears to have been the common 
Athenian story of the sequel to the attack on Thebes—the tale that the 
Argive dead were taken from the Thebans by Theseus and given burial 
in Attica. This version, mentioned or dramatized (as we have seen) by 
Aeschylus in his Eleusinians, reappears in Herodotus and became one of 
the stock components of panegyrics of Athens. But whereas Aeschylus 
and some others made the Thebans surrender the Argive corpses after 
persuasion, Euripides represented Theseus as recovering them by force 
of arms. Hence even if the Eleusinians was a play on this theme, much if 
not all of the structure of the Suppliants is likely to be new. The melo- 
dramatic Evadne-Iphis episode, in which Capaneus’ widow hurls her- 
self on to his pyre before the eyes of her father who has come in search 
of her, is, as far as we know, entirely the poet’s own invention. 

Why did Euripides use this legend at this time, and prefer a version 
which involved a battle between Athens and Thebes? The obvious 
patriotic motive—‘an encomium of Athens’—is mentioned in the Argu- 
ment attached to the play, and could be illustrated by many quotations. 
The theme was also obviously calculated to pull at the heart-strings of 
an Athenian audience, many of whom after ten years or more of war 
knew by personal experience the feelings of the pathetic characters 
Euripides put before them—the mothers and sons of the dead, the be- 
reaved wife, the old father who has lost his son in battle and now loses 
his daughter. The play was, moreover, topical through its relevance to 
two events of the time—the Theban refusal to restore the Athenian dead 
after the battle of Delium in 424 B.c., and the Athens—Argos treaty of 
420 B.c. But Kitto seems to me to be right in finding a further motive 
behind the play, which accounts for the poet’s choice of the ‘surrender 
by force’ version of the legend.' Euripides’ theme is not mere patriotic 


? On the other hand, I cannot go all the way with the interpretation of L. H. G. 
Greenwood in chapter v of his Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy. 
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propaganda or pathetic appeal, but the contrast between wisdom and 
folly, justice and injustice, in the making of war. Athens is praised as the 
just war-maker, but also warned by implication that her cause must be 
good and she must not go beyond what justice demands. These general 
ideas are T& xafdAov behind the play. It is to suit them that the poet 
introduces a significant new feature into the Argive-Theban conflict— 
the mention of a peace offer by Eteocles (739) which might have averted 
the whole crazy struggle; and it is to suit them that he adopts a version 
which portrays the wise and victorious Theseus in comparison with the 
foolish and defeated Adrastus. While Sophocles invented a sequel to 
the attack on Thebes which would dramatize the conflict between the 
individual and the State, Euripides adapted the older Athenian story to 
make a drama of the problem of war. 

The Phoenician Women presents a special difficulty in that some pas- 
sages (it is by no means certain which) appear to be spurious additions by 
a later hand. I shall have to ignore this thorny problem, and I do so the 
more readily because the forger or forgers seem to me not to have de- 
parted far from Euripides’ own purpose. As I see it that purpose was 
not political or moral or religious propaganda, nor the dramatization of 
any general theme, but sheer novelty. I have been maintaining the view 
that novelty of invention was a much more important aspect of Greek 
tragedy than is generally recognized. Here we have an example of 
novelty cultivated for its own sake, as an end in itself—of deliberate 
straining after this end by deliberate recasting of existing material. 

To achieve novelty, Euripides uses a new device in plot-making, 
bringing all the main characters of the Theban legend together into a 
single play. The action of the Phoenician Women covers principally the 
Seven against Thebes section of the story, and therefore we are not sur- 
prised to meet Eteocles and Polynices, Creon, Antigone, and the in- 
evitable Tiresias. But to complete the family gathering Iocasta has been 
kept alive, and the blind Oedipus has remained at Thebes in compulsory 
retirement, to go into exile only after the fatal duel is over. This novel 
combination of characters enables the playwright to give us some 
striking new incidents, whether played by the actors, like the long scene 
involving Iocasta and Polynices and Eteocles, or the self-sacrifice of 
Creon’s son Menoeceus; or narrated in one of the four messenger- 
speeches, like Iocasta’s suicide over the bodies of her sons. In addition 
to new incidents, fresh links are created between the old ones which 
earlier plays had brought into the theatre. The betrothal of Antigone 
and Haemon is ratified by Eteocles, ordered by Creon, and rejected by 
Antigone herself (a complete contrast, incidentally, with Euripides’ own 
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Antigone). The burial of Polynices is forbidden by Eteocles, pleaded for 
by Polynices as he dies, banned by Creon, and intended by Antigone 
—all a long way away from the story adopted in the Suppliants. Finally, 
the family reunion and its novel results are set against the background 
of the whole legend of the house of Cadmus, first told by Iocasta, right 
from the beginning, in the prologue, and later by Oedipus himself, and 
sung and danced from time to time by the chorus, whose Phoenician 
origin not unsuitably takes us back to the place from which the whole 
family first came. In this brief review I have mentioned only some of 
the new things in the play, but enough, perhaps, to illustrate my view of 
it as a remarkable attempt to achieve novelty not by pure invention— 
Sophocles’ Antigone and Oedipus at Colonus come nearer to that—but by 
deliberate reshaping and manipulation of material drawn from earlier 


plays. 


If this study of a single example is any guide, it suggests a somewhat 
different picture of the art of the tragic poets from the assumptions 
usually accepted. Aeschylus becomes the creator of drama not only in 
the sense that he added the second actor and gave life and dignity to the 
dialogue, but also because he took legend and transformed it into 
dramatic material, stuff that could live on in the theatre for centuries to 
come. Sophocles, it would appear, was far from being as conservative in 
his treatment of the figures of legend as he is supposed to have been in 
thought: although he sometimes borrowed material provided by his 
great predecessor and handled it again from a different point of view, he 
also launched out into the invention of plots little removed from pure 
fiction. The two plays of Euripides point to an even greater variety of 
purpose, and confirm the impression that he is the most difficult subject 
for generalization. But according to the approach I have adopted ori- 
ginality of invention was by no means confined to him: all three great 
tragic poets were ‘makers’ of plots in the full sense of the word—plots 
which were often far from familiar to the audience, and often startled 
them by the novelty of the stories built around traditional names. 








THE GREEK DIALECTS AND GREEK 
PRE-HISTORY 


By JOHN CHADWICK 


NE of the disadvantages of specialization is that other scholars 
often wish to make use of, but cannot evaluate, work in other 
fields. Moreover, it usually takes some time for a new theory to spread 
beyond the confines of a narrow specialist circle. The purpose of the 
present article is to summarize in English, and comment on, a new 
theory of the relationships of the Greek dialects and the historical facts 
to be deduced from them. The theory is mainly the result of the applica- 
tion to the ancient Greek dialects of the new technique of linguistic 
geography, which was first devised for the study of the Romance langu- 
ages. The basis of what follows is an important article by E. Risch,' 
following on a remarkable study by W. Porzig.? The latter, though only 
recently published, was written some time ago, and some of its conclu- 
sions are disproved by the new evidence made available by the decipher- 
ment of the ‘Minoan’ Linear B script. Risch has been able to make some 
use of this, and it provides a valuable check on the soundness of the new 
theory. 

The theory which with small variations has held the field for the last 
half-century and more is briefly as follows. The ancients, from Hesiod? 
on, distinguished three families of Greek-speaking peoples: Dorians, 
Ionians, and Aeolians. Modern scholars accepted this as a rough basis, 
for the Doric and Ionic dialects were plainly recognizable. It proved 
necessary to split Doric or West Greek into North-West Greek (Phocian, 
Locrian, and Elean) and Doric proper or Peloponnesian Doric (including 
all the Peloponnese together with Corinth and Megara, but excluding 
Elis and Arcadia; also the southern Aegean islands, Crete, Melos, Thera, 
Rhodes, Cos, etc.). Ionic was divisible into Attic and Ionic, and in the 
latter three regional units might be discerned. Aeolic was less easily 


' ‘Die Gliederung der griechischen Dialekte in neuer Sicht’, Museum Hel- 
veticum, xii (1955), 61-76. I am indebted to Professor Risch for having read and 
criticized this article in draft; but on points where this differs from his article 
the responsibility is mine. I also wish to acknowledge helpful suggestions from 
Dr. M. Ventris, Dr. F. H. Stubbings, and Mr. R. M. Cook. 

2 ‘Sprachgeographische Untersuchungen zu den altgriechischen Dialekten’, 
Indogermanische Forschungen, \xi (1954), 147-69. 

3 “EAAnvos 8’ éyévovto giAotrroAguou BaoiAfjos | Adpds te ZoUGds te Kai AioAos 
itrmioyapyns (Fr. 7). 
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identified, but generally Lesbian, Thessalian, and Boeotian were grouped 
under this label, though the latter two were distinguished by being 
‘mixed’ dialects, which had suffered strong Doric or North-West Greek 
influence. Furthermore, it was necessary to postulate a fourth group, 
clumsily named Arcado-Cyprian, to account for the remarkable coinci- 
dences between the historically isolated areas of Arcadia and Cyprus. 
This was closely linked with Aeolic. The map (Fig. 1) shows the group- 
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Fic. 1. The Greek dialects in the Classical period 


ing of the dialects of classical times. No completely satisfactory account 
could be given of the genetic relationships between the dialects, but the 
usual scheme proposed took approximately the form shown in Fig. 2. 
In historical terms this theory led to the supposition of three (or more) 
distinct waves of Hellenic invasion of the Greek mainland. The spread 
of Doric was obviously the most recent and could be equated with the 
‘return of the Heraclidae’ of literary sources; nothing is likely to shake 
this part of the theory. About the pre-Dorian migrations there was 
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much argument, but almost all scholars agreed on two separate invasions, 
Ionian and Achaean or Aeolian—the names were used indiscriminately 
owing to the view that Arcado-Cyprian was merely the southern branch 
of Aeolic. Now it is clear that the dialects of Arcadia and Cyprus must 
go back to a widespread ‘Achaean’ dialect, which elsewhere was overlaid 
or displaced by the immigrant Dorians, and since the colonization of 
Cyprus is known from archaeological evidence to have begun in the 
Mycenaean period, it could be deduced that this ‘Achaean’ was the com- 
mon dialect of southern Greece at that time. Legend, however, told of 
Ionians in the northern parts of the Peloponnese, and there must there- 
fore have been an Ionian invasion followed by an Achaean, or an 
Achaean followed by an Ionian. Various reasons led most scholars to 
prefer the first alternative.! But there is very little clear evidence for the 
replacement of Ionians by Achaeans. Most of the statements are am- 
biguous: for instance Herodotus’ remark? that the Ionians at one time 
occupied the part of the Peloponnese subsequently called Achaea does 
not prove that they were expelled by Achaeans; it need mean little 
more than that Attica and Achaea were once part of a linguistic unity. 
Similarly the statement of Pausanias? that before the return of the Hera- 
clidae the Argives spoke the same dialect as the Athenians does not prove 
that Argos spoke Ionic. 

The archaeological evidence shows a clear break between Early and 
Middle Helladic (c. 1900 B.c.), which is now generally equated with the 
arrival of the first wave of Greek immigrants; a further but much less 
serious break separates Middle and Late Helladic (the Mycenaean 
period) about 1600 B.c. This has been used to support the theory of 
two pre-Dorian invasions. 

From the linguistic point of view, too, a major difficulty lay in deter- 
mining the place of Ionic. The separation into Attic and Ionic could no 
doubt be referred to the migrations of the dark ages; but what were its 
earlier affinities ? It seems to have (a) special features of its own, (5) links 
with Arcado-Cyprian, (c) links with Lesbian, (d) links with Doric. 
Linguistic links may be represented by what are called isoglosses, i.e. 
lines on a map enclosing areas which have in common a particular 
linguistic feature. In dealing with a situation previous to the historical 
migrations an actual map is little use; but the principle remains the same. 
The more isoglosses, the stronger the link. These agreements may be 
interpreted in two ways: as the common inheritance from a period of 


' An admirable history of this argument has been provided by A. Tovar, 
‘Primitiva extensién geographica del Jonio’, Emerita, xii (1944), 253-67. He 
himself defends the view of three invasions. 2 vii. 94. 3 i. 37. 3. 
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unity, or as the result of contact between the two groups, which in 
primitive societies generally means geographical proximity.' If, however, 
we can establish a chronology, even if only a relative one, of the changes 
which separate and unite the dialects, we shall be able to distinguish 
between these two possibilities. This is the great merit of Risch’s work. 

A feature which is common to Attic and Ionic, but is an innovation in 
both, belongs to a time before they became separated (e.g. the change of 
&to n); one which shows divergent treatment of an inherited form belongs 
to a period after their separation (e.g. the contraction of e+-0). Relative 
chronologies too canbe established: the change of *1ravoa to t&oa in Ionic 
took place after the change of & to n had ceased to operate (or it would 
have given *trijoa); on the other hand the change of & to n took place 
before the loss of digamma after p, and hence Atticxopn <*KdpFn< *Kopra, 
since *xop& would have been maintained (cf. yapa). An absolute date for 
&>n can perhaps be obtained from the borrowed name M&&o1 (kept in 
Cyprian) from Persian Mdda, which becomes Ionic MijSo1. Since the 
Medes can hardly have become known to the Greeks before the ninth 
century at the earliest, this implies that the change was not completed 
by that date. If we accept that, and there are other reasons for believing 
it to be comparatively recent, then it follows that three of the conspicu- 
ous characteristics of Ionic are due to post-Mycenaean developments. 

We must now consider the links between Ionic and Arcado-Cyprian. 
It is at once clear that they are strong. Here are some of the chief points 
in which they agree against Doric: 





Tonic Arc.-Cypr. Doric 











Final-t, type Siw: . ; _ ; -o1 -o1 -TI 
*“Towards’ . ; ; : ; , TPds TOS Troti 
Medial -ty-, etc. . ; : : ; TOTOS TOTOS TOOCOS 
Infin. act. of athematic verb . “var “var -pev 
Nom. plur. of article . ‘ : ; ol ol TOI 
Conditional particle. ‘ : F el el, 7 al 
Modal particle. ; ; . &v &v, KE Ka 
Temporal particle F ; ; ; ote Ste oKa 
‘Wish’ (Att. BovAopat) . ; : : Bovua- BoaA- SnA- 
Ist pers. plur. act. termination ‘ ; -pev -pev (?) “pes 


' 








What then of the differences? Are they such that we must still suppose 
a separate proto-Ionic branch, or could they have arisen as the result of 


' For the sake of clarity this ignores two other possibilities: the presence of 
an inherent tendency leading to the same change but actualized after the separa- 
tion of the dialects ; and the independent development of the same change in un- 
related areas. The latter are characterized by few or single isoglosses; a com- 
mon origin will be shown by their number. 
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differing developments from one common ancestor? This is the crucial 
question. A few can be safely put down as recent Arcado-Cyprian in- 
novations. For instance, the change of év to iv is not likely to be very old; 
it indicates a close pronunciation of ¢ before a nasal, but it is rare except 
in the preposition, and is not universally observed there. Tegea presents 
for the multiples of a hundred the termination -xd&o1o1 instead of Ionic 
-k6o101; but Stymphalos has a form in -Kdo101, and we may suspect that 
the Tegean form has been contaminated by Doric -xértio1; there is no 
example in Cyprian. Arcadian owv is also an innovation (shared with 
West Greek) for the original €Wv preserved in Old Attic and in traces in 
Ionic. The absence of apocope in the prepositions (forms such as &y, 
K&T, T1&p) is a characteristic of Ionic which differentiates it from all other 
dialects. But there is elsewhere no consistent pattern: forms with and 
without apocope occur in the same dialect, and the prepositions which 
admit it differ from one dialect to another. This clearly points to a re- 
latively late development. 

But a much larger group of differences between Ionic and Arcado- 
Cyprian has one remarkable thing in common; they are points in which 
Ionic agrees with Doric. Here is a list of the chief ones: 























Tonic Doric Arc.-Cypr. 

Labio-velars+e (e.g. in Tetpa-) . TEe- TE- TE, Tre- 
Vocalicr . : ‘ : : pa/ap pa/ap op 
Alternation of « with o ‘ ; Séxa Séxa SéKko 
3rd pers. sing. middle primary 

termination’ . : : : -TOI -TaI -TOL 
‘Contract’ verbs ‘ : ‘ -Ew -tw “Tt 
‘From’. ‘ . ‘ . | &mdé+gen. | &dé+gen. | a&rv+dat. 
év/évs +-acc. ; = s : els, és e&(v)s év 





Alternation occurs in certain words where Ionic has « but Arcadian o: e.g. 
Séxa, Arc. 5éxo; éxarrév, Arc. hexotév. The ‘contract’ verbs in Arcadian 
(and in Aeolic) follow the athematic conjugation in -1. 

The use of eis or és with the accusative meaning ‘into’ is an important 
factor, for it can be roughly dated. It must go back to évs, a form pre- 
served in Argive and Cretan. This form therefore belongs to a period 
before final -vs in Ionic had been reduced to -s (as in AUoGs<*AUoav(T)s, 
Tous <*tévs), i.e. before Ionic had split up, say approximately 1000 B.C. 
A later borrowing is excluded by the differing developments inside Ionic. 

' Contrary to the traditional view the Doric-Ionic form has recently been 


proved to be the innovation; see M. S. Ruipérez, ‘Desinencias medias primarias 
indoeuropeas’, Emerita, xx (1952), 8-31. 
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On the other hand this cannot be a very ancient form, because other 
languages show that év was originally used to express motion as well as 
rest (cf. Latin in). In fact the original use of év with the accusative is re- 
tained not only in Arcado-Cyprian, but also in North-West Greek; 
thus évs is an innovation made after the division of West Greek into its 
two main branches. It would seem therefore that it belongs precisely to 
the period of the Dorian migrations. This makes it likely that the other 
points in which Ionic agrees with Doric were introduced at the same 
time. Thus if this theory is true, we can deduce the historical fact 
that round about 1000 B.c. a dialect of the Arcadian type came for a 
period under Doric influence; but this soon ceased, and the dialect 
continued its development separately, subsequently breaking into 
two branches (Attic and Ionic). The Ionic invasion of Greece is a 
fiction. 

The decipherment of the clay tablets in the script known as Minoan 
Linear B has revealed a Greek dialect of the fifteenth to thirteenth cen- 
turies B.C.!_ This dialect, which we have provisionally named Mycenaean 
after the archaeological culture with which it is associated, is found in 
documents from Mycenae, (Messenian) Pylos, and Knossos. Owing to 
the clumsy script and the scanty remains so far known it is impossible to 
determine its treatment of all the important linguistic features which 
would enable us to classify it in relation to the historic dialects. But there 
is enough clear evidence to show its affinities, and what is more to con- 
firm some of the dates proposed above. 

On theoretical grounds it has long been held that the pre-Doric 
dialect of the Peloponnese, and probably of much of southern Greece 
and the islands, was an ancestor of Arcadian. This is amply confirmed 
by our new Mycenaean evidence. This shows the change of -tT1 to -o1 
(e-ko-si = ekhonsi*); po-si, ‘towards’, is the link between original (Doric) 
troti and Arcadian 116s; 0-te,‘when’, = Ste; future do-so-si = ddsonsi; ro 
or or from vocalic 7 (ge-to-ro- = q*etro-, Att. tetpa-, Thess. Tretpo-; to- 
pe-za = torpeza <ty-, Att. tpdtreza); o from some vocalic nasals(e-ne- 

™ On the dialect see M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, ‘Evidence for Greek Dialect 
in the Mycenaean Archives’, 7.H.S. Ixxiii (1953), 101-3; J. Chadwick, ‘My- 
cenaean: a newly discovered Greek Dialect’, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1954, 1-17; 
M. S. Ruipérez, Minos, iii (1953), 166-7. I am not able to agree entirely with 
V. Pisani, ‘Die Entzifferung der ageischen Linear B Schrift und die griechischen 


Dialekte’, Rheinisches Museum, xcviii (1955), 1-18, but he too emphasizes the 
connexion with Ionic. 


2 We have now abandoned the transcription of Mycenaean spellings into the 
Greek alphabet; here and elsewhere the first form represents the syllabic trans- 
literation, the second the probable phonetic shape of the word denoted by the 
spelling. 
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wo- = ennewo-, Att. évvea-); middle 3rd pers. sing. termination -fo = 
-tot (e-u-ke-to = eukhetoi, not an imperfect as at first suggested); a-pu 
(not été; no evidence of case governed, but the preposition pa-ro has the 
dative where Att. tap& has the genitive). There are also agreements in 
vocabulary. 

There is one notable agreement with Attic: the form to-to ‘this’ = 
Old Attic TOTO = toto (an isolated case not properly explained). 
Note also the preservation of vv: Myc. ku-su = xun, ku-su-to-ro-pa, = 
xunstropha = ovotpogi, ‘aggregate’. 

In addition Mycenaean shows a number of very archaic features, 
some of which are preserved in no classical dialect. These form a valu- 
able check on our dating. The digamma seems to be preserved in all 
positions ;! as we have seen its loss to be post-Mycenaean in Ionic, the 
dialect which shows least trace of it, this is only what we should expect. 
The labio-velars are represented by a separate series of signs (trans- 
literated by g), except apparently before a. Here it seems to be partially 
confused with p (if pa, was in origin ga), and there are also signs of this 
confusion before o and a consonant (te-0-qo-ri-ja = te-o-po-ri-ja; ra-qi- 
ti-ra, = ra-pi-ti-ra, = rhaptriai, ‘seamstresses’.? In these positions the 
development of the labio-velar to a simple labial is common to all Greek 
dialects; but before e and i the treatment varies. Thus we may deduce 
that in these positions it retained something like its original sound down 
to 1200 B.c. Now this is one of the points in which Ionic agrees with 
Doric, both developing the labio-velars before e and 7 to dentals. Here 
again our new evidence confirms the dating. The presence of en- in 
compounds (e-ne-e-st = eneensi = Eveio1), not in-, proves that the latter 
is a recent development in Arcado-Cyprian. 

The choice of an o vowel in words where Ionic has a (q“etro- = tetpa-, 
etc.) seems at first sight to differentiate Ionic from Mycenaean. Here, 
however, we must beware of too strict an interpretation of the script, 
even in the alphabetic texts; the phonetic development was plainly from 
a full vowel 7 (which is found in cognate words in Vedic), through a stage 
when consonantal r was combined with an obscure vowel, to the final 
product where the vowel was sufficiently like « or o in other words to be 
so written. On the theory of Risch we may have to have recourse to the 


' The cases in which it appears to be missing are probably due to erroneous 
etymologies or are otherwise to be explained. But it is not safe to be too definite. 

2 On this see further L. R. Palmer, Bull. Inst. of Class. Studies London, ii 
(1955), 39-42. There is also an apparent instance of this confusion before e (in 
the man’s name appearing in the genitive as Qe-re-go-ta-o, in the dative as 
Pe-re-qo-ta, if this represents classical tTnAs-). Cyprian as well as Aeolic has 
traces of labialization here. 
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suggestion of Merlingen! that the Mycenaean spelling in fact implies a 
vocalic 7 or at least an intermediate stage. 

Furthermore, we may speculate on the geographical location of the 
Ionians in the Mycenaean period, if they are not identical with, or a 
branch of, the speakers of this proto-Arcadian. The Mycenaean dialect 
is attested at three sites (Mycenae, Pylos, and Knossos). But the Linear 
B script with which it is associated is also found on vases at Tiryns, 
Eleusis, Orchomenos, and Thebes. None of these legends are long or 
intelligible enough to betray the sort of difference which we might hope 
to find between proto-Arcadian and proto-lonic; but the largest collec- 
tion, that from Thebes, shows several words agreeing with the Mycenaean 
forms on the tablets, and in particular the peculiar form of the adjective 
wa-na-ka-te-ro = wanakteros, ‘royal’. Herodotus? tells us that in early 
times Boeotia was inhabited by Ionians; even if their dialect differed 
slightly from that of the Peloponnese they apparently used the same 
script. 

So far so good. But what of the Aeolic group? Here too a new view 
has emerged, which has the admirable result of solving some of the 
problems of the Homeric dialect. In the past it was generally believed 
that Lesbian represented the genuine Aeolic tradition, and that Thes- 
salian and Boeotian had been corrupted. Of Boeotian this is certainly 
true; more careful study, however, drew a distinction between East and 
West Thessalian, the former being less influenced by West Greek. But 
the remarkable contribution of Risch and Porzig has been to undermine 
Lesbian’s claim to purity. It differs from East Thessalian in just those 
points where it might have been influenced by Ionic—a highly suspicious 
fact in itself, and doubly damning when it is shown that these are them- 
selves recent growths in Ionic. Innovations are found in Lesbian, where 
East Thessalian has an earlier form: 








E. Thess. Lesbian | Ionic 
Secondary -vo- . ‘ y ; Travon Traica TaOa 
tv/tvs + acc. ; ; ; , ty els els, és 
-Ti- : , : : . | Katiyvétos | Kaolyvntos | Kaclyvntos 
“Towards’ : ; ‘ : roti POs TPs 
Gen. sing. of o-stems ; . | -010 (later-o1) -0 -ou 
‘Wish’. . ‘ : : BeAA- BoAA- Bova- 




















The change of -t1 to -o1 is typical of East Greek as against West Greek; 
but Thessalian and Boeotian in this respect fall on the West Greek side of 
the fence. Thus its presence in Lesbian may be due to Ionic influence, 


* W. Merlingen, Bemerkungen zur Sprache von Linear B (Vienna, 1954), 3-5. 
° vy. 5e. 2. 
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instead of its absence in Thessalian and Boeotian being due to West 
Greek influence. The same applies to eis for év, pds for troti, BOAAOLa 
for BéAAopa. Moreover, the differences between literary Lesbian and the 
later inscriptions are explicable as due at least in part to the advance of 
the Ionic tide. In the treatment of -vo- (traica, etc.) we have already seen 
that proto-Ionic retained the v; the vocalization of this v to 1 occurs else- 
where (Elis, Cyrene) quite independently, but its presence at Chios 
shows clearly the mixture of Ionic and Aeolic elements on the Asiatic 
coast. Its absence from Homer, too, probably means that it can be 
dated after the eighth century. 

This picture of proto-Aeolic will account for a puzzling feature of the 
Homeric dialect: the presence of troti. If, as we now believe, the 
Homeric dialect is an amalgam containing Mycenaean, Aeolic, and Old 
Ionic elements, then troti can be explained only on the assumption that 
one of those dialects maintained it; since Mycenaean has po-si and Ionic 
and later Lesbian trpds, then it must belong to the Old Aeolic stratum.! 

The striking feature of proto-Aeolic is thus the preservation of -T1, 
both in the preposition and the verbal forms. This clearly separates it 
from Mycenaean; and Porzig’s theory, formed in advance of the direct 
evidence, that the Mycenaeans spoke a form of Aeolic is thus proved 
wrong in one major point. It cannot, however, be denied that Mycenaean 
and Aeolic are still very closely linked. East Thessalian is the only 
dialect to preserve the genitive singular ending -o10, which is familiar 
in Homer and the only form found in Mycenaean (-0-jo). Some have 
regarded the hypothetical *-oo which underlies Doric, Lesbian, and 
Arcadian -w and Ionic and Attic -ov as a separate form; but I incline to 
the view that it is merely a variant due to a differing treatment of inter- 
vocalic -y- (originally -hy-), in the one case forming a diphthong and in 
the other disappearing completely. It is paralleled in the adjectives of 
material of the type of the Homeric ypucetos, xypuoeos, where Mycenaean 
has no less than three variant forms, -e-jo, -e-o, and -i-jo, the last cor- 
responding to Lesbian ypvo1os. Mycenaean also agrees with all three 
Aeolic dialects in the use of patronymic adjectives in place of the geni- 
tive of the father’s name: e.g. Alektrudén Etewoklewéios, ‘son of Eteocles’. 
Here we must assume a change in custom which affected even Arcadian 
and Cyprian after the date of the Mycenaean tablets. 


' The possibility that Hom. troti is a replacement for Myc. posi does not alter 
the deduction, for on the older view that Lesb. tds is original, the only possible 
origin for troti is West Greek, or the mainland Aeolic dialects supposed to be 
under West Greek influence. The transmission of such an isolated form to 
Ionia seems most unlikely. 
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Risch wisely does not attempt any historical reconstructions on the 
basis of his theory. But its value is obviously enhanced if it leads to a 
more satisfactory account of the prehistoric migrations. The position of 
Aeolic is still not entirely clear, and the possibility that it represents a 
separate wave of invaders cannot be excluded; it is, however, virtually 
certain that in Mycenaean times it did not extend south of the Isthmus. 
On the other hand it is weakly differentiated from both West Greek and 
Mycenaean, which suggests a transitional area, such as linguistic geo- 
graphy shows to be often found on the borders of two well-marked 
dialects. It is therefore tempting to reconstruct the spatial relation- 
ships of the Greeks at about 1200 B.c. thus: the Dorians in the extreme 
north-west and perhaps in contact with (non-Greek) Illyrians; the 
Mycenaeans occupying all southern Greece, perhaps extending as far 
north as Boeotia; the Aeolians forming a buffer between them and cutting 
off the Dorians from the Aegean. The situation in Crete is obscure, 
since our records belong to a phase two centuries earlier. But, despite 
the destruction of the palaces, Homeric references imply that an Achaean 
kingdom continued to exist at least in central Crete down to this date. 

We know that about 1200 B.c. the palace of Pylos was burnt; that a 
little earlier considerable destruction took place at Mycenae, though the 
acropolis survived. Finally about 1100 it too succumbed, and with its 
fall the brilliant culture of the Mycenaean age undergoes an eclipse from 
which it emerged only in the archaic period; even so the humbler art of 
pottery shows a continuous sequence of development through Sub- 
Mycenaean and Geometric. We also know that during the same period 
a Doric dialect spread over the Peloponnese and, losing its unity, gave 
rise to the specialized dialects of historical times. 

Is it possible to frame a rough theory which will account for these 
facts? There is no need to imagine that the Dorian invasion resembled 
the Roman invasion of Britain in A.D. 43 or the Norman invasion of 
1066. The analogy is much closer with the Saxon and Danish invasions 
of the Dark Ages. Raiding bands of marauders were probably attacking 
the fringes of the Mycenaean empire long before its final fall; only 
gradually would these raiders begin to found settlements in the new 
lands and to impose their rule on a population which no doubt survived 
the loss of their ruling class with little change. They may well have taken 
a hand in the overthrow of their masters. The replacement of their 
dialect is sufficiently accounted for by the prestige value of the speech 
of the new rulers; for these were no unintelligible foreigners, but spoke 
a language very little different from their own. A Dorian would, it 
seems, have made himself understood in thirteenth-century Mycenae 
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more easily than a Spartan in fifth-century Athens. Archaeologically 
there is a fairly consistent pattern marking the change from Mycenaean 
to Sub-Mycenaean: the palaces are destroyed and with them the highest 
arts of civilization, such as writing.! At a lower level there is continuity 
as evidenced by the pottery. This has its analogue in the disappearance 
of the Mycenaean feudal structure, clear evidence of which emerges 
from the tablets, and its replacement by an aristocracy in which extremes 
of wealth are avoided. The overlordship of Mycenae gives way to the 
bickering of petty states. 

The spread of the Dorians to Crete and the Dodecanese implies that 
they were not unacquainted with ships; and there is no reason to assume 
that they learnt the arts of navigation only after they had settled in the 
Peloponnese. Thus it is likely that their raids were at first sea-borne. 
Such indeed were (and still are) the difficulties of communication in 
north-west Greece that it is hard to see how any large-scale raids could 
have taken place by the land route. Ships must have been needed at 
least to ferry the troops across the Corinthian gulf. Pylos could hardly 
have been attacked via the Isthmus while Mycenae still stood; and in 
fact a series of tablets found in the palace of Pylos specifies allocations of 
men ‘to guard the coastal areas’. Is it then impossible that when this 
pattern is repeated in Crete two centuries earlier here too the destroyers 
were raiding Dorians? Homer certainly knew of Dorians in Crete,? 
though Idomeneus still had his capital at Knossos. 

The legends which tell of Ionians in the Peloponnese seem to be 
adequately accounted for if we accept this as a name for a branch of the 
Mycenaean ruling class. What the Mycenaeans of Pylos and Mycenae 
called themselves is still a subject of controversy; the Achaean name is 
that attested by Homer, doubtfully supported by Hittite evidence. But 
there seems to be no reason for believing the Ionians to be linguistically 
distinct: the myth of the sons of Hellen has no room for Achaeans. We 
can now see too why the Neleid rulers of Pylos on their expulsion took 
refuge in Attica,3 the only important state to retain its integrity in the 
face of the Dorians. But we must not forget that even here the linguistic 
evidence shows that there was some, but short-lived, Dorian penetra- 
tion or influence. 

An independent confirmation that Ionians must be equated with 

' There is no evidence yet that the Mycenaean (Linear B) script survived the 
fall of Pylos; the classical Cypriot syllabary appears to be derived from a related 
but not identical Bronze Age script known as Cypro-Minoan. I remain sceptical 
of Prof. Wace’s view that Linear B continued in use until it was replaced by 
alphabetic writing, and that the gap is due to the lack of suitable explored sites. 

2 Odyssey xix. 177. 3 Hdt. v. 65. 3. 
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Mycenaeans comes from the demonstration! that the Hebrews by Yavan 
meant not the west coast of Asia Minor, but the Greek settlements on the 
south coast—Rhodes, Pamphylia, and Cyprus; the same appears to be 
true of the varying forms in which the name appears in Ugaritic, As- 
syrian, and Old Persian. But these lands were never ‘Ionian’ in the 
strict sense. They were Mycenaean colonies, later in part overrun by 
Dorians. It follows therefore that the name *l&foves was applied, at 
least by outsiders, to these Mycenaean colonists; in any case the name 
must have been borrowed before the characteristic changes of Ionic had 
reduced it to “loves. "loves occurs once in Homer? in a ‘recent’ passage. 
But that the name is old is perhaps confirmed by a fragmentary tablet 
from Knossos (X 146) where we have i-ja-wo-ne, though this is more 
likely to be the dative singular of a man’s name than the nominative 
plural of the ethnic. 

Thus the new theory is in itself attractive, for it takes account of the 
chronological sequence of dialect changes, instead of treating all the dif- 
ferences as of equal weight in determining their affinities. The evidence 
of the Mycenaean tablets is strongly in its favour at any point which can 
be tested. Finally, the reconstruction of Greek pre-history to which it 
leads has the merit of simplicity compared with the duplication inherent 
in the traditional view; the conscious unity of the Greeks, too, is ex- 
plained if their dialect differences are largely of recent growth, and there 
is no need to assume that their linguistic unity had been seriously im- 
paired before their arrival in the Balkan peninsula. 

’ See W. Brandenstein, ‘Bermerkungen zur Vélkertafel in der Genesis’, 


Festschrift Debrunner (Bern, 1954), 66-70. 
2 Iliad xiii. 685. 
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TELEVISIONIS EQVES 


ORTIMERIUS Rotarius 
eques, nec fossor gregarius, 
res antiquas reddit vivas, 
omnes Britannos convivas. 


Mortimerius Rotarius 
eques—non es ordinarius; 
cuncta scis, quae sint ‘in situ’, 
miro felix intuitu! 


Mortimerius Rotarius, 
blandior quam Stradivarius, 
promptas res recte recludens, 
televidentibus studens— 


gemmae, lapides celati 

sunt ab illo revelati; 
gaudet—pendemus ab ore— 
subterraneo labore. 


more rotae, Mortimerius 
nunquam tu cessas, Rotarius, 
excavationum rector, 
thesaurarius detector. 


tu Athenis otiosus 
placuisti gratiosus; 
Hymetti iam stillas mella, 
televisionis stella! 


EUSTATHIUS 











THE RENUNCIATION POEMS OF 
CATULLUS' 


By J. FERGUSON 


EW poems ever written have the poignancy of those in which 
Catullus finally turns aside from Lesbia and renounces her. They 
are the more poignant because of their finality, a finality clearly expressed 
as he deliberately looks back across the course of their love, and with 
that backward glance points his rejection of her. This is most clearly 
seen in the eleventh poem. When Catullus first came to Rome as a 
young provincial, he was doubtless encouraged by Metellus Celer (who 
had been in Cisalpine Gaul in 63 B.c. and presumably, like Caesar later, 
stayed with Valerius Catullus the elder) to visit Metellus’ house on the 
Palatine. There he met Clodia. She overwhelmed him; and, unable to 
find words of his own in which to express this new and overpowering 
emotion, he turned to a poem of Sappho’s, conveying rather than trans- 
lating it in perhaps the first Latin Sapphics ever written (li). Thereafter, 
as he grew in her love, he addressed her always as his Lesbian girl, and 
throughout his poetry echoes from Sappho recur. The great line ‘nox 
est perpetua una dormienda’ (v. 6) may recall 
Sta Traevvuyos ogi Katd&ypet 
[Strtrat’” &wpos] (141).? 


The description of Lesbia’s bird (iii) is taken in part from Sappho’s 
dos SE trdus TreSa pctepa TreTrTepUywopai (142). 


The bitter attack on an unnamed friend whom I take to be Caelius 
(Ixxiii) is doubtless, as Ellis suggests, Theognidean. But there would 
seem to be in it something of 


éttivas yap 
eU Séw, Kijvol pe UaAIOTA CivvovTat (13). 
His description of the ‘dulcis amarities’ of his love (Ixviii. 18) is an 
elaboration of her epithet yAukUTrikpov (81). When he writes a marriage- 
song (Ixii), surely during the time when his love was happy, it is a 


™ IT should like to express my gratitude to Professor G. B. A. Fletcher for his 
advice upon this paper. 

2 All references to Sappho are to J. M. Edmonds’s Loeb edition, Lyra 
Graeca, vol. i. 
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pastiche of Sapphic phrases. The very first words, “Vesper adest’, and 
the girls’ invocation of Hesperus, 


Hespere, qui caelo fertur crudelior ignis? 
qui natam possis complexu avellere matris? (20-21), 


are taken, with a delightful twist, from Sappho’s 
“Eotrepe Travta pépwv, Soa paivoris toxéSac” ations, 
gépers iv, pépeis alya, pépers dry Fov crept Traida (149); 
and the line 
Hespere, qui caelo lucet iucundior ignis? (26) 


echoes her 
Gotépwv Travtwv 6 KGAIoTOS (32). 


The cries to the marriage-god, not in themselves uncommon,’ may 
derive directly from Sappho’s marriage-songs (148), and indeed there 
may be more detailed reminiscences of these which we have lost. Most 
important of all, there are the lines 


Vt flos in saeptis secretus nascitur hortis, 
ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro.... (39-40). 


Floral similes abound in Sappho, and the comparison of the girl to a 
flower must be older still, but it is clear from the later marriage-song to 
Vinia and Manlius that this is the ‘flos hyacinthinus’ (Ixi. 93) and 
recalls Sappho’s 

olav tav Udxivov év Sppeci Troiveves Gvbpes 


trdéoo1 KatactelBoio1, yaya 8’ Et: Tropgupa &vOn (151). 


In the eleventh poem Catullus does four things. This is the poem in 
which he finally turns his back upon Clodia and refuses all attempts at 
reconciliation; it must be among the last poems he wrote. Firstly, he 
returns to the metre in which he wrote his first lines to her, the Sapphic 
metre which had for him been so hallowed by its association with her. 
The first and last poems are alike. The wheel has come full circle. 
Secondly, he makes this the more clear by the use, rare in verse, of 
‘identidem’ at the same point in the stanza as he has used it in the earlier 
poem; only here it is linked with an outburst of obscenity contrasting 
with the earlier pure admiration (xi. 19; li. 3). Thirdly, he refuses, as in 
all the poems of renunciation, to address her by name (cf. viii, Ixviii, 
Ixxvi). This reticence, prompted by a genuine bitterness of experience, 
is adopted by Virgil in Aeneid iv, where throughout the latter part of the 


e.g. Eur. Troades 310, 331; Aristoph. Birds 1736; Plaut. Casina 800. 
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book Dido scrupulously avoids mention of the name of Aeneas. Lastly, 
he closes the poem with the echo of Sappho which he has already used 
in the happiness of his marriage-song: 

nec meum respectet, ut ante, amorem, 

qui illius culpa cecidit, velut prati 

ultimi flos, praetereunte postquam 

tactus aratro est (21-24). 

Nothing could be more bitter. Nothing could be more pointed. 

So much has been said often. But this is not the only example of 
echoes of this kind so used. The second part of the sixty-eighth poem 
is a letter to his friend Manlius, in whose house he held that rendezvous 
with Clodia which formed the culmination of his happiness, and who 
had now written to him to tell him of her unfaithfulness. The letter is 
carefully patterned in a pyramidal structure; he links together in one 
flowing stream his own unhappy love, his brother’s death, and the story 
of Laodamia and Troy. In the course of writing he looks back to that 
meeting in Manlius’ house. In the fresh flush of his joy he had written 
a short verse to Lesbia expressing his felicity, and in the course of it 
used the words ‘o lucem candidiore nota!’ (cvii. 6). In its eight lines the 
word ‘gratus’ appears twice. It surely cannot be an accident that as he 
now looks back he writes to himself ‘ingratum tremuli tolle parentis 
opus’ (142), and then, five lines below, 

quare illud satis est, si nobis is datur unus, 
quem lapide illa diem candidiore notat (147-8). 
Now ‘candidus’ is a favourite word of Catullus, and represents for him 
Sappho’s use of ypvotos and similar compounds (1, 6, 9, 11, 19, 24, 36, 
60, 66, 129, 130, 139, 157, 191), epithets which are associated in her 
thought especially with the goddess of love (1, 6, 9, 24, 157; cf. 85). In 
the long poem on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis (Ixiv) Catullus uses 
‘candidus’ no less than three times (162, 235, 308) and the verb ‘candeo’ 
thrice more (14, 45, 319). It is used of Egnatius’ teeth (xxxix. 1) and 
Gellius’ lips (Ixxx. 2). But its peculiar use is as his natural term of 
praise for a woman. ‘Candida puella’ recurs at xiii. 4 and xxxv. 8, and 
in his comparison of Quintia and Lesbia the former is admitted to be 
‘candida’ (Ixxxvi. 1) but the latter excels her. If Catullus does so use it, 
and if it has Sapphic associations in his mind, it is natural to suppose 
that it would find particular application to his love for Lesbia; and this 
is borne out in the sixty-eighth poem where, in addition to the passage 
cited above, the god of love appears as ‘candidus Cupido’ (134) and she 
herself as his ‘candida diva’ (70). So it is that when he comes to write 
the eighth poem, which I take, as against some recent interpreters, to be 
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a genuine cri de cceur, not just a piece of playfulness after a tiff, the 
repeated ‘fulsere candidi tibi soles’, besides representing the familiar 
Greek Aeuxt) tyépa, has a meaning immediate, profound, and personal. 

Another point: in the first poem which he wrote to her he has said 
that whoever sits in her presence enjoys the blessedness of the gods 
(li. 1). Later, when he is admitted to the bliss of that presence, he calls 
her his goddess ‘mea diva’ (Ixviii. 70). So it may be that his words when 
Manlius first indicates to him Clodia’s faithlessness contain an oblique 
reference to her: 


multa satis lusi: non est dea nescia nostri, 
quae dulcem curis miscet amaritiem (Ixviii. 17-18). 


We know from Cicero’s letters that Clodia, presumably because of her 
large soft eyes, came to have the nickname Bowrris, the Homeric epithet 
of Hera. It may well be that Catullus had come to think of her as his 
Juno. The traditional idea of marriage with Jupiter as the highest 
honour a woman can enjoy’ would thus have for them a more intimate 
significance. This would add point to the lines, 


Nulli se dicit mulier mea nubere malle, 
quam mihi, non si se Iuppiter ipse petat (Ixx. 1-2); 
and to 
Dicebas quondam solum te nosse Catullum, 
Lesbia, nec prae me velle tenere Iovem (Ixxii. 1-2); 


and also, very markedly, to the lines in the letter to Manlius, 


saepe etiam Iuno, maxima caelicolum, 
coniugis in culpa flagrantem concoquit iram, 
noscens omnivoli plurima furta Iovis. 
atqui nec divis homines componier aequum est (Ixviii. 138—41).” 
‘Ille mi par esse deo videtur.’? ‘Atqui nec divis homines componier 
aequum est.’ The wheel is again coming round full circle. And we 
shall see now how this adds to our understanding of the seventy-sixth 
and sixty-first poems. 

The seventy-sixth poem is universally regarded as one of the master- 
productions of the human spirit. But our understanding of it will be 
still more deepened if we realize how in it he is looking back upon all the 
experiences of his love, turning them over in his soul, and moulding 


' Cf. Plaut. Casina 323. 

2 Since writing this I have seen that the same point is made by Ellis, Com- 
mentary on Catullus (Oxford, 1876), p. lix. 

3 Interpreting this of the blessedness of the gods, not of their strength, as 
against Kroll. 
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them into the coherent whole of his present spiritual agony. When he 
first met Clodia his physical nature reeled before her: 


lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 

flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 

tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
lumina nocte (li. 9-12). 


But the experience was an experience of exaltation. Now the exaltation 
has departed. Instead of bringing joy it has taken joy from him. He 
looks straight back to those first words of his, and prays 
eripite hanc pestem perniciemque mihi, 
quae mihi subrepens imos, ut torpor, in artus 
expulit ex omni pectore laetitias (Ixxvi. 20-22). 


Even the verb ‘eripere’ is an echo of the earlier poem (li. 6). When she 
gave herself to him it was of all things to him ‘gratum’ (cvii. 2-3). Now 
‘omnia sunt ingrata’ (Ixxiii. 3), his ‘amor’ (Ixxvi. 6), her ‘mens’ (Ixxvi. 9). 
When they were linked in love it was to be ‘aeternum hoc sanctae foedus 
amicitiae’ (cix. 6). Now she has broken that covenant where he has 
remained true, and he repeats the words ‘sanctus’ and ‘foedus’ as he 
makes his claim 


nec sanctam violasse fidem, nec foedere in ullo 
divum ad fallendos numine abusum homines (Ixxvi. 3-4). 


That this is the ‘foedus’ is seen again in the eighty-seventh poem: 


nulla fides ullo fuit umquam foedere tanta 
quanta in amore tuo ex parte reperta mea est (Ixxxvii. 3-4). 


Then he prayed, 


di magni, facite ut vere promittere possit, 
atque id sincere dicat, et ex animo (cix. 3-4). 


Now he eschews that prayer: 
non iam illud quaero, contra ut me diligat illa (Ixxvi. 23). 


The use of the word ‘diligo’, which he has used of the tenderness of his 
own love (Ixxii. 3), is significant, as the ‘benefacta’ of the first line looks 
back to the same poem and beyond to the time when ‘bene velle’ and 
passion had walked hand in hand (Ixxii. 8; Ixxv. 3; and note the colloca- 
tion of words at Ixxiii. 1), The eighth poem links at this point with both 
the eighty-seventh and seventy-sixth, its words, 


amata nobis, quantum amabitur nulla (viii. 5), 
recalling 


Nulla potest mulier tantum se dicere amatam 
vere, quantum a me, Lesbia, amata, mea es (Ixxxvii. 1-2). 
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This last is the earlier, as is evinced by his use of her name, and his 
continued affirmation of love. The determination of the eighth poem, 


Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire . . . 
at tu, Catulle, destinatus obdura (viii. 1, 19), 


is now reinforced: 


quin tu animum offirmas itaque, istinc teque reducis 
et, dis invitis, desinis esse miser? (Ixxvi. 11-12). 


But above all, he has come to realize that man may not compare himself 
with the gods; he has come to see himself as a man who is dependent 
upon the gods for his well-being. He has applied the lesson he has 
learnt in the letter to Manlius. 

The last poem I propose to examine is the sixty-first. This is a 
marriage-song written for his friend Manlius. It is to be expected that 
he should hark back to phrases and ideas he has used in his earlier, 
impersonal epithalamium, written in his days of tranquillity. He uses, 
as is natural, the same wedding chorus ‘Hymen o Hymenaee’. He 
replaces the image of the vine and the tree with that of the ivy and the 
tree, but it is merely a variation upon the same theme (Ixii. 49; Ixi. 34). 
Above all, as has been said, in both poems he borrows from Sappho the 
idea of the ‘flos hyacinthinus’ protected from bruising by the passing 
farmer, which he is to use again at the last with such telling effect (Ixii. 
39 ff.; Ixi. g1-93; xi. 21-24). Indeed the Sapphic association here is 
intensified, for, as A. L. Wheeler has suggested, the very form of the 
dramatized lyric, as used for a marriage-song, probably goes back to 
Sappho. Now Manlius has been closely asscciated throughout with his 
love for Clodia. It was in his house that they held their tryst; it was he 
who first hinted to Catullus in his absence the news of her infidelity. 
Catullus has none of the cold impersonality of Thucydides, and he could 
hardly write for his friend’s nuptials without contrasting, at least for 
himself, this happiness with his own misfortunes, and, as he writes for 
Vinia, thinking what he has felt for Clodia. That is why the foot of the 
bed is ‘candido’ (Ixi. 108). Earlier he has written of the kisses Lesbia 
has given him— 

quam magnus numerus Libyssae harenae 
lasarpiciferis iacet Cyrenis, 

oraclum Iovis inter aestuosi 

et Batti veteris sacrum sepulcrum; 


aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
furtivos hominum vident amores . . . (vii. 3-8). 
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Now this belongs to Manlius and his Vinia— 


Ille pulveris Africi 
siderumque micantium 
subducat numerum prius, 
qui vestri numerare volt 
multa millia ludi (Ixi. 199-203). 


Earlier he has used of Lesbia a phrase so striking as to attract Horace’s 
Autolycan pen, ‘dulce ridentem’ (li. 5). Now the very phrase is used 
again but the image is transferred to the child who will soon be laughing 
at his father (Ixi. 212). But for Catullus the point is accentuated because 
he has seen something paternal in his love for Lesbia: 


dilexi tum te, non tantum ut vulgus amicam, 
sed pater ut gnatos diligit et generos (Ixxii. 3-4). 


He has played the ‘tremulus parens’ (Ixviii. 142)—if that be the import 
of this obscure line; in this poem he repeats the very words (Ixi. 51). 
Once before, on the journey which blighted his love, he has written to 
Manlius ‘multa satis lusi’ (Ixviii. 17). Now he echoes the phrase, 
‘lusimus satis’ (Ixi. 225). The contrast is heightened by his comparison 
of Vinia with Penelope (Ixi. 223), the type of the faithful wife, who waited 
twenty years while her husband was journeying. Quite quietly, he lets 
his friend’s happiness offset his own sorrow. 

And so poems, moving in themselves, appear as part of a pattern, and 
it is from the total pattern that the poet appears, a man of intense passion, 
but not without depth, not without pathos, and not without dignity. 
F. P. Simpson wrote of him: ‘He reproduced with precision what he saw 
and felt with an unconfused sensibility; and was successful because he 
did not strain to do more. The peculiar merit of his poetry consists in 
what we might call incuriosa felicitas.’' There is truth in this, as applied 
to some of the earlier poems. But it hardly does justice to the de- 
liberate quality of the poems of renunciation. This deliberation is not 
artificial: it is maturer, cooler, and it indicates the measure of what we 
lost by his untimely death. 


* Catullus: Select Poems (London, 1879), p. xxiv. 
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SATVRNIA IVNO 


By L. A. MacKAY 


HE illuminating discussion of Saturnia Iuno by C. W. Amerasinghe 
in Greece and Rome (vol. xxii, no. 65, pp. 61-69) is a valuable re- 
minder of how unsafe it is to take anything in Virgil for granted as simply 
‘conventional’ or ‘traditional’, and prompts consideration of another 
aspect of Virgil’s use of this epithet that appears to be worth some notice. 
Servius is apparently obsessed with the sinister astrological implica- 
tions of any reference to Saturn. In his note on Aen. i. 23 he explains 
Saturnia as ‘nomen quasi ad crudelitatem aptum’; so on iv. 92, ‘ubi 
nocituram Iunonem poeta vult ostendere, Saturniam dicit; scit enim 
Saturni stellam nocendi facultatem habere’; on iv. 371, ‘convicium est, 
quod eum Saturnium dicit, hoc est nocentem’; and again on iv. 372, 
‘ubicumque infestos vult ostendere vel Iunonem vel Iovem Saturnios 
appellat’. There seems to be no evidence in the poems that any such 
implication was in Virgil’s mind at all. 

The reference to the planet Saturn in Geo. i. 336 is purely a matter of 
weather forecasting; in ii. 406 Saturn is presented as a patron of vine- 
growing; in ii. 538 he is aureus Saturnus, ruler of the golden age; bk. iii. 
93 mentions his attempt to conceal his affair with the nymph Philyra 
from his wife by rapidly assuming the shape of a horse. In the Aeneid 
he appears in vi. 794 as ruler of Italy in the golden age; in vii. 49 as father 
of Picus; in vii. 180, 203, viii. 319 as the ancient ruler of Italy, and espe- 
cially patron of the Latins; in viii. 357 as founder of an ancient Italian 
city. Bk. xii. 830 presents him as father of Jupiter and Juno, but hardly 
in a very sinister light; Jupiter says to his sister, ‘I recognize in you the 
hot temper that is our family characteristic.’ 

The connotations of the epithet Saturnius in Virgil do not contradict 
this unmalicious character. It is used by him twenty-five times; twice 
in the Eclogues, in iv. 6, vi. 41 (\S. regna), once in the Georgics, in ii. 173 
(S. tellus). In the Aeneid, it refers once to Jupiter, whom Dido (iv. 372), 
coupling his name with that of maxima Iuno, calls Saturnius pater. 
Power, rather than cruelty, seems to be the dominant implication here; 
but the point might be debated. Once it refers to Neptune, Saturnius 
domitor maris (v. 799), where Neptune is displayed as accommodating 
rather than cruel, and the epithet is used to imply his legitimate authority. 
Otherwise it refers to Italy (i. 569, viii. 329, xi. 252), or a place in Italy 
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(viii. 358), or to Juno. Of the sixteen references to Juno, four occur in 
the first six, twelve in the last six, books. This distribution is strikingly 
unlike the distribution of Juno’s name without the epithet Saturnia; 
twenty-eight times in the first six books, twenty-one in the last six. 

It can hardly be accidental that the name Saturnia is applied to Juno 
chiefly in the part of the poem where her chief activity is the direct 
defence of the old order, the native traditions, the indigenous element 
of the Saturnia tellus. Italian reference, as might be expected, is tenuous 
in the first books. In i. 23 and iv. 92 Juno speaks rather as the champion 
of Carthage; but a reference to Italy immediately follows the mention of 
her name in iii. 380; and in v. 606, immediately after reference to the 
institution of the game 77oza in Italy by Ascanius, it is Saturnia Iuno 
that sends Iris to incite the burning of the ships. Under this title, too, 
her message is imparted to Turnus by Allecto (vii. 428); under this title 
she receives Allecto’s report and announces her intention of taking per- 
sonal charge of operations (vii. 572); under this name she bursts open the 
gates of war in vii. 622 (though here the reminiscence of Discordia is 
strong, it does not rule out all reference to the predominant connotation 
of the word). As Saturnia she sends Iris to arouse Turnus (ix. 2), pro- 
tects him in battle (ix. 745), is deterred from protecting him (ix. 802), 
casts adrift the boat into which he has been lured (x. 659), and sends 
Iuturna to his help (xii. 156). When the gods from Jove’s palace look 
down on the fighting, it is Saturnia Iuno that takes her seat over against 
Venus (x. 760). In Aeneas’ offer of a settlement by single combat, a 
settlement which, however the battle turns out, will respect the rights 
and privileges of the Latins, it is as Saturnia that Juno is invoked (xii. 
178). In the final celestial reconciliation it is Saturnia (xii. 807) that 
accepts the decrees of Jupiter, but with the explicit understanding (pro 
Latio obtestor, xii. 820) that the indigenous Latins, whose royal family, 
we know, also derives from Saturn (vii. 45-49), shall retain their name, 
their language, and their garb, their political power, and their racial 
identity; and it is on receipt of this assurance from Jove that Juno (no 
longer Saturnia, for the old order is doomed) gladly accepts the new 
dispensation. 


























THE ART OF JUVENAL AND HIS 
TENTH SATIRE 


By D. E. EICHHOLZ 


N his Sather Lectures on Roman Satire, J. Wight Duff writes (pp. 

160-1): ‘Indignatio facit versum, says Juvenal: “Wrath is the maker 
of my verse”. The author ought to know whence his main inspiration 
comes; and the thunder of explosive anger is abundantly audible in the 
earlier books. Yet there is a sense in which this familiar quotation tells 
only part of the truth. People can be immeasurably angry without 
achieving the satiric; for anger, to rise above mere invective into satire, 
must be artistically directed; and this is where Juvenal’s own talents 
are necessary for the complete recipe.’ 

Wight Duff is right: ‘this familiar quotation tells only part of the 
truth’. But it does so only because here, as so often, it is isolated from 
its context. There is significance in the fact that the words are quoted 
in the wrong order. If we look carefully at the whole of Juvenal’s 
statement, we shall find that it implies exactly what Wight Duff be- 
lieves to be missing, namely that ‘Juvenal’s own talents are necessary 
for the complete recipe’. The sentence (Sat. i. 79-80) runs: 

si natura negat, facit indignatio versum 
qualemcumque potest, quales ego vel Cluvienus. 


If Nature witholds her aid, then wrath composes verse, such verse as it 
can, verses like mine or those of Cluvienus. 


Cluvienus is otherwise unknown, but it is obvious that, whoever he 
was, he was no great poet. 

The literal meaning of these lines is clear enough: if, as well may be 
the case, natural talent is lacking, then wrath by itself will prompt my 
verse, poor as it is and no better than Cluvienus’. At first sight, then, 
Juvenal modestly disclaims the possession of special literary gifts. 
Modesty such as this may be suspected.! Qualemcumque potest carries 
with it a becoming humility, but quales ego makes one wonder whether 
what looked like modesty is not turning out to be mock modesty; 
and when we come to vel Cluvienus, the secret is out. It zs mock 
modesty, which is, incidentally, sprung upon us so skilfully that we are 

‘I do not wish to imply that Juvenal had no modesty. In Sat. vii. 52-71, 
where he asserts that his age has produced no poet of genius, he shows modesty 


as well as sound judgement. But it is one thing to place oneself below Virgil 
and Horace, and another to deny oneself any talent whatsoever. 
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surprised and humoured into applauding it. Juvenal does not seriously 
mean to suggest that his verse is no better than that of a nonentity like 
Cluvienus: only a very naive reader could take the remark in this way. 
Equally, since the sentence must be read or heard as a whole, he cannot 
seriously mean to imply that he has no natural talent for his task. Si 
natura negat concedes the possibility that he has no talent, but before 
long vel Cluvienus assures us, if we are alert, that he has talent as surely 
as Cluvienus has none. Only the inference that neither has talent can 
reduce Juvenal to the level of a Cluvienus, and this is a reductio ad 
absurdum that immediately proves the inference to be false. 

Why, then, has Juvenal not expressed himself more clearly? The 
gist of the statement is that indignation is the mainspring of satire, 
even if good satire needs talent as well. Why could he not have said 
as much? The answer is that such a statement would have seriously 
weakened the thesis of the poem, which is ‘that it is difficult not to write 
satire’ (difficile est saturam non scribere, i. 30). The whole structure of 
the poem, which has often been described as loose, is intended to re- 
inforce this proposition. Every fresh starting-point (cum tener uxorem 
ducat spado, 22; quid referam ...?, 45; haec ego non credam .. .?, 51; 
nonne libet . . .?,63; ex quo Deucalion, 81; ipse dies, 127; nil erit ulterius, 
147; qui dedit ergo, 158) leads back inevitably to the denunciation of the 
meanness, the injustice, or the depravity of Roman society; or of all 
three. And so, si natura negat .. ., if one has no talent, one’s indigna- 
tion at these things will by itself produce satire—of a sort. Inserted 
thus at the end, the qualification is innocuous. On the other hand, an 
emphatic declaration to the effect that good satire needs talent, besides 
being boastful and irrelevant, would have left the impression that after 
all it zs difficult to write satire. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this analysis. In the first 
place, the content of the statement shows that Juvenal himself did not 
underestimate the importance of his talent. Secondly, the form of the 
statement proves that Juvenal was keenly aware of the artistic needs 
of his whole composition. These two conclusions lead to a third, that 
Juvenal’s art deserves more sympathetic attention than it has sometimes 
received. Juvenal the moralist should not cause us to lose sight of 
Juvenal the artist. ‘These two roles were not incompatible, as Dryden 
and Johnson at least could see. 

But if we are to treat Juvenal’s art seriously, it is not enough to notice 
details; to observe that there is humour here, a neat epigram there, a 
powerful piece of declamation or narrative elsewhere. We ought to 
ask ourselves what the main purpose of each satire is, and how that 
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purpose is achieved. With a form of composition as erratic as Satire 
it may be too much to expect a clear answer on every occasion. But 
with Juvenal the question should at least be asked. 

We have already seen that the apparent shapelessness of the first 
Satire admits of an explanation in artistic terms. Similarly, we should 
ask ourselves why most of the third Satire is put into the mouth of 
Umbricius, as he prepares to leave Rome. One reason may be that 
Juvenal wishes to dissociate himself from Umbricius’ harrowing ex- 
periences: Umbricius’ predicament is not necessarily Juvenal’s pre- 
dicament, although it is often assumed to be so.! But a more important 
consideration was a purely artistic one. By choosing as his mouthpiece 
a man who has been defeated, though not broken, by the difficulties 
of living at Rome, Juvenal adds immensely to the pathos and the 
authenticity of his exposition. Take, for example, the remark (iii. 152-3) 


nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 


This, if spoken by Juvenal himself, might have sounded harsh, or 
condescending, or maudlin, according to the context. Spoken by 
Umbricius, it has dignity, pathos, and a touch of wry humour, and so 
rings true. And throughout the satire the anger, the pathos, and the 
sense of the ridiculous which might otherwise have clashed with one 
another are blended in the person of Umbricius into a subtle and 
moving tragi-comedy. 

The tenth Satire, on “The Temptations and Dangers of Prayer’,? is 


1 This appears to be the assumption made by Professor Gilbert Highet in 
his recent study, Fuvenal the Satirist (Oxford 1954), which was published after 
this paper had been drafted. On p. 73 Professor Highet writes: ‘Umbricius, 
or Juvenal through him, has given three reasons why he cannot make a living 
at Rome.’ Juvenal himself, however, has offered a hint which should deter us 
from making this identification. Umbricius’ complaints, as Professor Highet 
points out (op. cit., p. 254), fall under two headings, (a) his poverty and his 
inability to make a living, and (6) the dangers and discomforts of life in the city. 
The second of these Juvenal endorses for himself: the mille pericula saevae|urbis 
make him, no less than Umbricius, eager to leave Rome (iii. 5—9), although, when 
he includes as an afterthought Augusto recitantes mense poetas, he is warning 
us not to take him too seriously. But the first, poverty, he passes over in silence. 
His situation is not that of Umbricius. This point is emphasized at the end of 
the satire, where Umbricius is to leave Rome for ever, while Juvenal will leave 
it only for a vacation (318-21). Seeing how little is known of Juvenal’s life, it 
is dangerous to interpret his work as autobiographical. It is also unnecessary, 
if we can credit him with the power to observe other people’s lives with insight 
and imagination. 

2 Editors sometimes call it “The Vanity of Human Wishes’ after Johnson’s 
imitation, but the title is misleading. 
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a totally different species of composition. The theme is simple, namely 
that so-called goods such as wealth, power, eloquence, glory, long life, 
and beauty are all pernicious things to pray for because they are all 
likely to lead to misery, if not to ruin." 

This satire, unlike the third, contains little humour and still less 
pathos. Certain passages have been criticized for this very reason. 
Lehrs, who is quoted by Friedlaender with approval,? wrote of the 
Cicero-Demosthenes passage (114 ff.), ‘Und so ganz unvermittelt durch 
Humor. . . .’, and of the Hannibal passage (147 ff.), ‘Alles, alles ohne 
Humor. . . . ohne tragisches Pathos’. But instead of criticizing Juvenal 
for his lack of humour and pathos, it might have been more profitable 
to inquire why he has chosen to dispense with these qualities here, 
when he is not afraid to exploit them elsewhere. We shall indeed find 
that the answer to this question discloses the plan that shapes and 
dominates the main portion of the satire. 

The beginning of the satire is straightforward. ‘Few people in the 
world know what is good for them. Our choice of ends is seldom 
dictated by reason. Hence success eludes us, and we repent the accom- 
plishment of prayers which the gods have been only too ready to grant 
us to our own undoing. Eloquence is fatal to one, strength to another, 
wealth to many more. In Nero’s reign of terror it was the rich whose 
palaces were cordoned off while they themselves were arrested: armed 
guards seldom break into a poor man’s lodging. Carry a little silver with 
you on a night journey, and you will imagine that there is a highwayman 
behind every reed that waves in the moonlight; an empty-handed 
traveller will sing in the robber’s face. And yet our chief prayer is for 
wealth, and still more wealth. But no poison is drunk out of earthen- 
ware. Then is the time to be on your guard against it when your cups 
are studded with jewels and your vintage wine glows in a bowl of gold’ 
(1-27). 


Here the main emphasis rests on the dangers of wealth, a topic which 


? Professor Gilbert Highet, “The Life of Juvenal’, Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, \xviii (1937), 498, writes: ‘Juvenal’s Satire 10, which 
has been called ‘“The Vanity of Human Wishes’, should rather be named ““The 
Dangers of Ambition’’, for its main theme is: ‘‘wish for no distinction and you 
will be safe’’.’ This, of course, is one conclusion that can be drawn from the 
satire, but it is not the main theme, which is rather ‘pray for no distinction, 
material, political, military, or physical, if you want to be happy’. In Fuvenal 
the Satirist Professor Highet again states (p. 129) that the title of the Satire 
should be “The Dangers of Ambition’. 


? Ludwig Friedlaender, D. Iunii Iuvenalis Saturarum Libri V (Leipzig, 1895), 
ii. 452-3. 
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is not treated in the body. of the poem, and which is here skilfully 
illustrated by three miniature descriptions. First there is the political 
arrest, with its all too topical presentation of official violence; then the 
highway robbery, a brilliant impressionistic fragment (the reed moving 
in the moonlight conveys the atmosphere of suspense and tension 
which we associate with a horror-film, and at the same time sets the 
whole scene in the Pomptine Marshes, where brigands infested the 
Appian Way); and finally the poisoned cup (where we may suspect 
that in ardebit a sinister allusion to the burning poison lurks behind the 
literal meaning). 

At this point, Juvenal breaks off to ask a question. ‘After hearing 
this, do you not approve of Democritus and Heraclitus, those wise 
men, of whom one laughed whenever he set foot out of doors, and the 
other wept? Perhaps so, but it is the condemnation of a mirthless 
laugh that comes easily to us all’ (sed facilis cuivis rigidi censura cachinni, 
31).! Juvenal is asking us how we are to look upon the misguided aims 
of mankind. Are we to weep at them with Heraclitus, or to laugh at 
them with Democritus? The answer is that it is legitimate to do either, 
but easier by far to laugh at them with Democritus. Previously Juvenal 
has not defined his attitude to his theme. He has treated man’s com- 
mon aspirations in general and wealth in particular quite dispassionately. 
Now he asks us to define our attitude towards these things, which is 
his method, a familiar rhetorical method, of warning us that he is about 
to define the attitude which he himself is about to adopt towards them. 
Needless to say, the attitude which he will choose is that of Democritus, 
and the ‘condemnation of a mirthless laugh’ which is the expression of 
that attitude will set the tone of the rest of the satire. This tone will 
be one of harsh mockery, and that is why there will be little room for 
pathos or for any but the most cynical brand of humour. Everything 
henceforth is to be viewed through the pitiless eyes of a Democritus.? 
This is Juvenal’s plan for the satire; and we have an immediate fore- 
taste of the Democritean criticism of life in the elaborate caricature of 
the magistrate’s procession (36-46). 

Thus we have the answer to the question which Lehrs should have 
raised. Humour in the ordinary sense and pathos are here avoided, not 

' I do not agree with Friedlaender that this phrase stands for rigida censura 
cachinni (see his note ad loc.). Rigida would be otiose, whereas the adjective 
is needed for defining cachinni. A cachinnus could be pleasant, as in Catullus 
XXxi. 14, Or unpleasant, as it must be here. 

? It is hardly necessary to point out that Juvenal’s Democritus is a con- 


ventional figment, a convenient symbol, bearing little resemblance to the his- 
torical Democritus. 
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because Juvenal was insensitive or incompetent, but simply because he 
knew that they would not fit in with his plan, and to him as an artist 
this plan was important. All the passages that follow illustrate these 
facts. In all of them the illusions of mankind are ridiculed with the 
relentless mockery of which Democritus is the symbol. 

We are not surprised to find this heartless procedure applied to 
Seianus, who serves to illustrate the dangers of power (57-113). For 
example, the remark 

deinde ex facie toto orbe secunda 
fiunt urceoli pelves sartago matellae (63-64) 


however coarse, symbolizes his downfall forcefully and appropriately. 
But if we are to understand Juvenal’s aim, we must notice that mockery 
is also directed against the sycophantic mob (gaudent omnes, 67; duas 
tantum res anxius optat, panem et circenses, 80-81; dum iacet in ripa, 
calcemus Caesaris hostem, 86), against Tiberius (principis. . . . sedentis 
cum grege Chaldaeo, 93-94), and even against the innocuous magistrates 
of the small towns (et de mensura ius dicere, vasa minora frangere pannosus 
vacuis aedilis Vlubris, 101-2). ‘The whole situation is depicted as Demo- 
critus might have seen it. After all, according to Juvenal, Democritus 


ridebat curas nec non et gaudia vulgi (51). 


In the passage on eloquence (114-32), Cicero and Demosthenes receive 
the same rough treatment. Some of Juvenal’s jibes may seem offensive, 
but we must remember that they are part of his plan. 

‘o fortunatam natam me consule Romam’ : 

Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 

omnia dixisset (122-4) 
is a brutal remark, and we naturally prefer the tribute paid to Cicero in 
Sat. viii. 243-4. But anything written in the spirit of that tribute would 
be quite out of place in this passage, whereas what is said here fits the 
context and the satire as a whole. As for our own feelings, they are a 
minor consideration. Juvenal does not mean to spare them. 

Again, the perils of military ambition are handled with cutting irony 
(133-87). The catalogue of worthless trophies (133-7) conveys a cold 
contempt for the victorious general, while the barren fig-tree splitting 
the general’s tomb is a detail which vividly sums up the utter sterility 
of military fame (144-6). As we read the Hannibal passage, we observe 
the skill with which sense and rhythm are matched in the lines (151-3), 

additur imperiis Hispania, Pyrenaeum 
transilit; opposuit natura Alpemque nivemque: 
diducit scopulos et montem rumpit aceto, 
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where the heavy rhythms, printed in italics, mark the temporary check 
to Hannibal’s swift advance. But we must not allow details such as 
these to divert our attention from the main purpose of the passage, the 
derisive belittling of Hannibal, which reaches its carefully prepared 
anticlimax at anulus (166), the signal for his dismissal to the schools 
of rhetoric. Alexander and Xerxes are disposed of less forcefully, but 
with the same weapon of derision. 

Juvenal deals with the penalties of old age (188-287) in the same 
spirit. The mental and physical symptoms of senility are retailed in 
hideous detail and with immense gusto (190-216). The comparison in 
lines 220-6 emphasizes the heartless tone. This is kept up in the follow- 
ing passage (240 ff.), where Juvenal explains that, even if his faculties 
are unimpaired, the old man can expect only sorrow. There is sarcasm 
everywhere, and scarcely a vestige of sympathy or even respect. Notice, 
for example, the description of Nestor (exemplum vitae fuit a cornice 
secundae, 247) or of Priam felled like a vetulus bos (268), or of Hecuba 
transformed into a baying hound (271-2). Compared with them, 
criminals such as Lentulus, Cethegus, and Catiline, who were cut off 
in their prime, are to be envied (286-8). 

Finally, in his denunciation of good looks (289-345) Juvenal is as 
ruthless as we should by now expect him to be. Even an innocent 
creature like Verginia is derided (294-5). Parents, instead of being 
pitied for their disappointments, are condemned as corrupt (304-6). 
Juvenal mocks at the whole situation, just as he did when he was dealing 
with Seianus; and nowhere is this more evident than in his description 
of Messalina’s intrigue with Silius (329-45). The three characters in 
the story—Messalina, Claudius, and Silius—are put in the stocks 
together. 

We are now prepared to receive the answer to the question, What 
are we to pray for? According to Juvenal (346-66), we should place 
our trust in the gods and leave them to decide what is best for us. If 
we must pray for something, let it be mens sana in corpore sano. This 
is no more than popular moralizing. But as the theme develops, there 
are hints of Stoicism. A sound body would not have been regarded 
by a Stoic as a thing worth desiring, but Juvenal goes on to include 
freedom from passion (the Stoic d&ré@eia), ability to endure (with a 
reference to the Stoic saint, Heracles), and courage to face death. The 
one way to peace and contentment is through virtue, and virtue can be 
achieved through our own unaided efforts. 

There is an inconsistency here. If virtue is the one thing essential 
to happiness, and virtue can be achieved by our own efforts, why should 
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we pray for anything? However, if we look back, we shall find that 
Juvenal has forestalled the difficulty. Critics' have been puzzled by 
lines 354-6: 
ut tamen et poscas aliquid voveasque sacellis 
exta et candiduli divina tomacula porci, 
orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 
Yet in order that you may have something to pray for and may offer to 


your chapels the entrails and prescient rissoles of a white porker, your prayer 
should be for a sound mind in a sound body. 


Here exta et candiduli divina tomacula porci seems incongruously flippant 
in comparison with the rest of the passage. Nevertheless, it makes 
Juvenal’s opinion of prayer quite clear. He wishes to emphasize that 
prayer, even in its most innocent form, is an unnecessary and contemp- 
tible concession to human weakness. This is the first point, but there 
is another. It is that Juvenal here intends to let Democritus have his 
last fling. This is the final flicker of the harsh mockery which he 
symbolizes. 
We have not yet mentioned the last two lines of the satire (365-6): 
nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia: nos te, 
nos facimus, Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 


Here at the very end of the piece we are brought back to Democritus, 
who ‘told blustering Fortune to go and be hanged, and thumbed his 
nose at her’ (52-53). We can do the same if we practise wisdom and 
look at the world as he looked at it. 

‘So ends this noble treatment of a tragic theme’, writes Professor 
Highet (fuvenal the Satirist, p. 129). One wonders whether he is 
altogether content with this description, for on the same page he admits 
that the satire ‘is not wholly filled with noble truths’. This is an under- 
statement. As we have seen, its truths, except in the closing passage, 
are by no means noble. They are disagreeable, and are are intended to 
be so. 

The tenth Satire offers a distorted picture of human nature and 
human life. This does not mean that it is bad art; far from it. Most 
serious art involves some degree of distortion. What is important is 
that the distortion should be applied consistently and for legitimate 
artistic ends. Judged by this principle, the tenth Satire succeeds, and 
succeeds brilliantly, unless we are prepared to argue that Juvenal was 
attempting something that should never have been attempted at all. 
To contest the legitimacy of artistic aims is dangerous. In any case, 


' See, for example, J. Wight Duff, Roman Satire, pp. 155-6. 
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Juvenal could reply that his art is good if only because it ensures effective 
moralizing. He could argue that, his object being to reveal the aspira- 
tions of mankind in all their folly, his aim was achieved by his plan, by 
his artistic conception, which meant that he must depict these aspira- 
tions with merciless derision, as Democritus might have done. Some 
of us, remembering the pathos and the humanity of Johnson’s ‘Vanity 
of Human Wishes’, may be inclined to deplore the absence of these 
qualities in the tenth Satire. Before we allow our judgement to be 
influenced in this way, we should remind ourselves that the absence 
of these qualities belongs to the very essence of the satire.’ 

' For Johnson’s treatment of Juvenal’s theme see “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes’ by Henry Gifford, The Review of English Studies, N.S. vi (1955), 
159-165. 
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HERESIES IX: ‘SCRIBERIS VARIO’ 


By w. F. WITTON 


Scriberis Vario fortis et hostium 
victor, Maeonii carminis alite. 


ENERATIONS of English editors, brought up to a rigid ob- 

servance of the rules in the Public School Latin Grammar, have 
boggled at Horace’s disregard of convention. It seemed indecent for 
the ablative of the agent to appear without its chaperon, the preposition 
ab. Some years ago a writer in the Classical Review faced the whole 
question afresh. He condemned Horace for omitting the preposition, 
though at the same time asserting that he could not have used it, because 
it was his rule never to represent the agent by ab with the ablative in 
lyric verse. This is hard upon Horace, since it leaves him no choice 
except to use the so-called Dative of the Agent, and the Latin dative 
case did not properly represent agency at all, but only a lively interest in 
the result of the action. When Vergil says nec cernitur ulli he means ‘he 
is not visible to any’, just as in Thucydides Tois Kepxupaiois ov éwpdvto 
means ‘the Corcyraeans missed seeing them’, the imperfect tense im- 
plying that a watch was being kept for them. 

It would seem worth while to consider this question of the agent from 
the standpoint of historical grammar. 

The two Indo-European languages that have preserved a separate 
instrumental case, namely, Sanskrit and Russian, both use it quite 
naturally to express either the living agent or the inanimate instrument. 
In neither language is a preposition needed. Prepositions only came 
into use at a later stage, when case forms had become combined, and the 
reduction in their number led to ambiguity. Even in early Greek, 
where dative, locative, and instrumental case forms had all combined to 
form the ‘dative’ case, we may see traces of this construction, if we 
prefer to regard, for example, AyiA7j1 Sapeis as meaning ‘conquered by 
Achilles’ (instrumental) rather than to follow Monro in taking it as ‘a 
victim for Achilles’ (dative). 

When prepositions came to be used to distinguish agent from instru- 
ment, there was at first no fixed rule to decide which preposition was 
correct. In earlier Greek &, 16s, and tapé occur, besides U1r6, just as in 
English we find ‘with’ and ‘of’ besides ‘by’. Antony says ‘Here is him- 
self, marred, as you see, with traitors’, and the Prayer Book has ‘to be 
understanded of the people’. 
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Moreover, the distinction emphasized by the preposition was not 
between the ‘living’ agent and the ‘dead’ instrument, but rather that 
between the intelligent, responsible doer, and the irresponsible operator ; 
and some classes of such irresponsible operators were living creatures. 

The first class consisted of menial servants. Horace says, cena mini- 
stratur pueris tribus, ‘dinner is served by three waiters’, and curatus 
inaequali tonsore, ‘shaved by an incompetent barber’; so, in Greek, 
Sophocles says of the mad Ajax, tpootdAois puAdooerai, ‘he is being 
watched by the servants’. In much the same sense Juvenal, speaking 
of the public reciter who goes on shouting till he brings down the roof, 
says assiduo ruptae lectore columnae, implying that the reciter, if he sur- 
vived, would deny that it was his fault; and Livy (I quote from memory, 
having lost the reference), speaking of a man knocked down by a runaway 
horse, says equo perterrito prostratus. 

Of course, there will be border-line cases; no language can be ab- 
solutely explicit at all times. In the phrase of Horace, Tibur Argaeo 
positum colono (Odes ii. 6. 5), is colono a dative or an ablative? If dative, 
then the meaning is ‘Tibur, perched on its hill-top to protect the 
settlers’, and the fact that they perched it there themselves is not in- 
sisted on; if it is ablative, then the rendering ‘placed there by the 
colonists’ implies some sort of corvée system—they had no option. 
Remember that moenia and munera are cognate words; engineering 
works were public duties. Balance the probabilities, and translate ‘by’ 
or ‘for’ as you judge which picture was in the mind of Horace when 
he wrote. 

The second class of irresponsible beings was, horresco referens, 
literary people—poets, historians, and the like. The belief in literal in- 
spiration was quite a real thing among early peoples. It is not for nothing 
that Homer prefaces each of his epics with an invocation of the goddess, 
and that Herodotus dedicates his nine books of History to the nine 
Muses. When Homer says &vpa pot évvetre, Motioa, the phrase means, 
literally, ‘Put the word (Eos) in me’, and Socrates, in the Apology, 
regrets that poets cannot explain the meaning of their own poems: the 
words are not theirs, but have been dictated to them. So we need not 
worry about Scriberis Vario, but can quote as a parallel quae scribuntur 
aquae potoribus, where potoribus is not a dative, since teetotallers no 
more write for their own delectation than do other more convivial poets. 
In Greek also we find (Thuc. i. 13. 5) as Kai tois toAaiois trointais 
SeStAcotat. 

A third class might be made of soldiers on duty. I have no store of 
examples to hand, but would you say militibus cinctus or a militibus 
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cinctus? The distinction would be much the same as that between ‘sur- 
rounded with soldiers’ and ‘surrounded by soldiers’. 

And the moral of all this is that the next time you see a Dative of the 
Agent, you should look at him carefully, and if he does not carry the 
authentic mark of a dative, that is, the expression, as a primary fact, of 
an interest in what is being done, he is not a dative, but either an 
Ablative of the Irresponsible Workman or else an editorial mistake. 


CORRECTION 


Greece & Rome, Second Series, ii (1955), 138, n. 3: for ‘By J. B. Skemp’ 
read ‘By H. LI. Hudson-Williams’. Both are Professors of Greek in Durham 
University : Professor Skemp in the Durham Division, and Professor Hudson- 
Williams in the Newcastle Division. This confusion, for which the Reviews 
Editor was not responsible, is much regretted. G. T. W. H. 
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ESVRIENTES AMBO? 


ERGASILVs. sed num quo foras 

uocatus es ad cenam? HEGIO. nusquam, quod sciam. 

sed quid tu id quaeris? Er. quia mi est natalis dies; 

propterea a te uocari ad te ad cenam uolo. 

HE. facete dictum! sed si pauxillum potes 

contentus esse. ER. ne perpauxillum modo, 

nam istoc me adsiduo uictu delecto domi; 

age sis, roga emptum: ‘nisi qui meliorem adferet 

quae mihi atque amicis placeat condicio magis,’ 

quasi fundum uendam, meis me addicam legibus. 

HE. profundum uendis tu quidem, hau fundum, mihi. 

sed si uenturu’s, temperi. Er. em, uel iam otium est. 

HE. i modo, uenare leporem: nunc irim tenes; 

nam meu’ scruposam uictus commetat uiam. 

ER. numquam istoc uinces me, Hegio, ne postules: 

cum calceatis dentibus ueniam tamen. 

HE. asper meu’ uictus sane est. ER. sentisne essitas? 

HE. terrestris cena est. ER. sus terrestris bestia est. 

HE. multis holeribus. Er. curato aegrotos domi. 

numquid uis? HE. uenias temperi. ER. memorem mones. 
PLautus, Capt. 172 ff. 


He stopped and looked at me in a singular manner. ‘Are you greedy?’ 
BoswELL. ‘Yes.’ Rousseau. ‘I am sorry to hear it.” Boswe.i. ‘Ha! Ha! I was 
joking, for in your books you write of greed, I know what you are about to 
say, and it is just what I was hoping to hear. I wanted to get you to invite me 
to dinner. I had a great desire to share a meal with you.’ Rousseau. ‘Well, 
if you are not greedy, will you dine here tomorrow? But I give you fair warn- 
ing, you will find yourself badly off.’ BoswE LL. ‘No, I shall not be badly off; 
I am above all such considerations.’ Rousseau. ‘Come then at noon; it will 
give us time to talk.’ Boswe t. ‘All my thanks.’ Rousseau. ‘Good evening.’ 
BoswELL on the Grand Tour: Germany and Switzerland, 1764 
(ed. F. A. Pottle, 1953), p. 250. 


W.A.L. 


(Readers are invited to contribute further examples of echoes such as this.—EvD.) 








‘GREEK IN OUR SCHOOLS’: TWO REPLIES 


I. HOW SHOULD WE PRONOUNCE 
ANCIENT GREEK? 


By ADRIAN COLLINS 


R. FRANCIS ELLIOT’S eloquent plea for substituting the 

‘beautiful modern Greek pronunciation’ for the so-called ‘re- 
formed’ pronunciation of the ancient language’ is at first sight very 
attractive, and there is no doubt that the reformed pronunciation is it- 
self in need of some reforming. I would agree that the modern language in 
the mouths of most Greeks is more beautiful than the ancient language in 
the mouths of most Englishmen—this is partly due to the Englishman’s 
inability or reluctance to fit his mouth to continental vowels and con- 
sonants—and that the modern Greek way of stressing the syllables 
bearing the acute or circumflex accent should be universally adopted in 
our schools instead of being the hobby of a few eccentric teachers. The 
ancient Greek accent was no doubt one of pitch, but there are traces of 
the transformation of this into a stress accent as early as the fourth 
century A.D.; in any event there is a tendency for a higher-pitched 
syllable to carry a stress with it, whereas there is no case at all for 
foisting the Latin trisyllabic rule of stress on to ancient Greek. Even 
to utter the stressed syllables at a higher pitch is no impossible feat. 

This should be good enough justification for making the accent-marks, 
which our scholars are told to put on their words, stand for something 
real. My own experience is that students are eager to pronounce Greek 
according to the written accents once they have been introduced to the 
idea, and to be spared the futility of being corrected for ‘wrong accentua- 
tion’ when this makes no difference to the sounds they produce. 

But apart from stress-fixing and continental intonation, I do not think 
we could usefully adopt any other feature of modern Greek in our 
teaching of the ancient language. In modern Greek, stressed vowels are 
slightly longer than unstressed vowels, and the same applies to most 
stressed and unstressed syllables; for the lengthening of unstressed 
syllables by position (a vowel followed by two consonants) seems to be 
practically neglected except before the double consonants € and y in 
final syllables. This means that the whole system of classical quantities, 


' Greece & Rome, Second Series. ii (1955), 82-85. 
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in which the duration of syllables is largely independent of the accent, 
has completely vanished; just as the Latin quantities, as such, have 
disappeared in Italian, all accented vowels and syllables being long, 
while unaccented vowels and syllables are short. There is in fact a 
greater difference in time-length between stressed and unstressed 
syllables in Italian than in modern Greek. 

Hence, if we are to adopt the modern Greek stress accents, we must 
also continue to retain the classical quantities in our pronunciation of 
ancient Greek; otherwise the rhythm of Greek verse, based on quantity, 
will be entirely wrecked. Both in Greek and Latin verse, to ‘think in 
quantity’—to feel, for example, the steadily pulsing duple time of the 
hexameter, while allowing the variously placed stresses to diversify, 
without interrupting, the rhythm—requires a certain amount of practice; 
but the effort is worth making. The student who has no ear for rhythm 
will no doubt continue to put the stress on the wrong syllable in order to 
make it coincide with the ictus (he will say [talidm faté profugis . . . 
instead of Itdliam fato profugus . . .), and so will be deaf not only to 
Virgil but to Homer; but in both languages those who are not tone-deaf 
will find a new world of sound opening before them. Mr. Elliot does not 
seem to think this business of metre important, and mentions the beauti- 
ful sounds made by a Greek actress reciting Euripides in modern Greek 
pronunciation. But did she keep the ancient quantities together with the 
modern accentuation? I doubt it; in fact I cannot help thinking that 
she would have found it more natural to give an entirely modern Greek 
version, as Mme Katina Paxinou did when she produced Sophocles’ 
Electra some years ago. She certainly spoke in iambic trimeters (with 
feminine endings), but what she said (in lines 307 to 309) was not 

év ov ToloUTois otTE Gw—poveiv, piAai, 
out’ evoeBeiv tr&peotiv, GAA’ év Tols KaKois 
TOAAN ’ot” GvaryKn KéTriTN Seve KaKc, 


but (if she used Tambaki’s version) 
Sév trc&er Aoitrév pe TETOIA yGAia, © piAes, varxers 
gppovipada Ki’ evAdBera, pa oti KaKoTradia 
GAAa Koka SE Pidger } avaryKn Epyo v& Ka&veis. 


Not only the verse-rhythm, but the prose-rhythm also will be wrecked 
if we drop the classical quantities—though this is not so apparent. I 
have taught ancient Greek to several Greek students who had begun the 
subject in Greek schools. They always used the modern pronunciation, 
and so, when I was teaching them, I used it too, neglecting the ancient 
quantities, stressing the accented syllables, and giving modern values to 
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the vowels and consonants. This worked, to some extent, when we were 
doing bits of Thucydides or Plato; but when they read to me a passage 
of Euripides, while still throwing their classical quantities overboard, 
they also jettisoned their modern accentuation, and stressed their 
ictuses like any little English schoolboy reciting “The béy stood 6n the 
burning déck’. I asked if this was the usual practice in Greek schools; 
they said they thought it was. Perhaps, after all, this was what Mr. 
Elliot’s Greek actress did; but I hope, for the sake of the audience’s ears, 
that it was not. Even the modern Greeks cannot be altogether trusted 
to keep the modern Greek flag flying, in the matter of ancient Greek! 
Luckily, we need not be forced to choose, when reciting the second line 
of the Iliad, between this (with correct stresses and wrong quantities)— 


Ul 
ee a eS 


cittetoee % 7 aa *Ayaiois cAye’ é 


and this (with correct quantities and w rong strane) — 


U | * 
ans vutly 


Br le i nat *Ayauois kaye? EOnxKev. 


The experience I had with my Greek students showed me that, apart 
from the question of quantities, to use the modern sounds for the vowels, 
and even for the consonants, does not really work in ancient Greek. 
The ancient values of €1, n, 1, ot, u, ut were all different; in modern 
Greek all these have the same sound, resembling the vowel-sounds in 
feed or bid, according as they are stressed or unstressed. Also ai and ¢ 
sound the same, as do o and w; while the sound corresponding to the 
rough breathing has vanished. With the modern vowels, there would 
be no difference in pronunciation between oi, #, ei, and 4, or between 
Twas and Uyuas; therefore modern Greek, while keeping yas for has, has 
developed a new form o&s for Uyas. Again, the last three syllables of 
Oouxvdidns have the same vowel-sounds in the modern language, apart 
from the slightly longer duration of the penultimate syllable, due to the 
stress. No wonder that the modern Greek, if untrained in the ancient 
tongue, has great difficulty in spelling his own language; hence the 
movement for spelling reform, started by Psichari in the last century, 
and also the variations in spelling to be found in different newspapers, 
those of the extreme left making the greater break with the earlier 
tradition. 

The ancient language must have had a richer and more variegated 
effect on the ear than modern Greek, with its predominance of ‘ee’ 
sounds, which has caused it to be compared with the twittering of birds, 
although it is a very soft and beautiful twittering. Still, in our teaching 
of ancient Greek, we had better not twitter more than is necessary, 
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though we might well imitate the softness of some modern consonants, 
which is probably a legacy from the ancients. For example, x, 1, T were 
pronounced very softly—more softly than y, B, 5, and also than the 
Latin c, p, t; add an h-sound to them and you get the aspirates x, 9, 9, 
which were possibly not more explosive in effect than the English k, p, 
t, and probably not so explosive as these consonants are in German. 
There is no real necessity to substitute for these the modern spirant- 
values of ch (as in German), f, th (hard), as is recommended in the 
reformed pronunciation, nor is there any reason to spit your 9’s or 
cough your y’s; the fact that in early Latin @ could be represented by 
p (as in Pilinus) shows that these aspirates were not so very explosive; it 
also shows that they were not spirants. 

One result of keeping these sound-values in teaching ancient Greek— 
the very soft unvoiced mutes, the less soft voiced mutes, and the true 
aspirates—is a further differentiation from the sounds of Latin, apart 
from the different placing of the stresses; for in Latin the voiced mutes 
were softer than the unvoiced. In most schools Greek and Latin are 
pronounced as if they were the same language, although hardly any two 
languages can have been more unlike in effect. This, however, is no 
justification for introducing the further difference of pronouncing y, 
6, 5 in the modern way, as spirants. There is quite enough dissimilarity 
between Greek and Latin to allow us to dispense with this particular 
modernism. For example, pépw and fero are usually pronounced exactly 
alike; but apart from the above-mentioned difference between 9 and f, 
the Greek € is a closed sound, the Latin e an open, the Greek o is an 
open sound, the Latin o a closed. Even the r (the ‘dog’s letter’) may 
have been more strongly rolled by the, Romans than p by the Greeks.! 

What hint, then, can we take from Mr. Elliot’s article, if we borrow 
only the proper placing of the stress from modern Greek in our teaching 
of the ancient language, and leave the rest? It is, I think, to widen our 
range, and if we can, to study modern Greek as well as ancient—not 
only the Byzantine ‘purified’ language, in which the more respectable 
newspapers are written:and which the professors speak in their official 
hours, but the real living speech of the people, the language of the poetry 
and the novels, the ‘demotic’ Greek that is gradually gaining ground at 
the expense of the other, and is almost as different, in vocabulary, 
accidence, and syntax from ancient Greek as Italian is from Latin, and 


' The evidence for the facts in this and the preceding paragraph is set out 
by E. H. Sturtevant, in The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1920). 
But I think he exaggerates in ascribing a ‘strong puff’ to the Greek aspirates; 
this hardly fits in with the general character of the language as we know it. 
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yet is firmly based on it. Perhaps our sixth-form boys might be bene- 
fited, after their examinations are over, by a glimpse into that wider 
world. But we should still keep the two stages of the language separate, 
in spite of their forming, ultimately, a unity. 





Il. VERBA VOLANT 
By F. H. STUBBINGS and S.J. PAPASTAVROU 


TuaT schoolmasters should remember that ancient Greek was once 
spoken, and teach their pupils to speak it, is no new plea; yet Mr. 
Elliot’s article pays no tribute to those who have made it before, not 
even to the great Dr. W. H. D. Rouse—a scholar and lover of modern as 
well as ancient Greek—who in his headmastership of the Perse School 
(1902-28) did more than any man had done for several centuries to show 
the world that reports of the decease of the language of Sophocles and 
Plato are grossly exaggerated. The wilderness in which Mr. Elliot so 
enthusiastically (and laudably) cries is not so voiceless as he supposes; 
nor are the voices solely those of the wild ass or the Barbary ape. 
Whether or not the main trouble with Greek in our schools is one of 
pronunciation, it is unfair to suggest that all schoolmasters are content to 
accept for it a ‘standard English’ accent. Half an hour with The Teaching 
of Classics, issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools in 1954, could have saved Mr. Elliot from so 
uninformed a statement of the position.' 

Mr. Elliot’s desire to apply for ancient Greek the phonetic values of 
the modern tongue presupposes that the pronunciation of a language is 
static and immutable. Yet the example of our own tongue should at 
least have hinted that this might be false. If you read with a modern 
pronunciation 

But natheless, whyle I have time and space, 
Er that I further in this tale pace, 
Methinketh it accordaunt to resoun 

To telle yow al the condicioun 

Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 


it will not scan, and in parts will not rhyme either. Similarly, we must 
not approach Greek in the expectation that, despite obvious changes of 
inflexion, syntax, and vocabulary, two thousand years have made no 
impression on the sound-values. 


? Mr. Elliot’s article was written in 1953.—Eb. 
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If one does attempt to apply modern Greek phonetics to Homer and 
Sophocles, very obvious difficulties result from the following features 
of the modern pronunciation: 


(1) the vowels and diphthongs n, 1, v, o1, €1, are identical in sound, 
all being pronounced like 7 in police; 

(2) ¢ and oa are both equivalent to French é; 

(3) av and ev are pronounced af and ef before unvoiced consonants, 
av and ev before voiced consonants or before vowels; 

(4) 8 is pronounced like th in this; B like English 7; 

(5) the accent is wholly a stress accent, tending to produce a shorten- 
ing of unaccented vowels. 


A few examples of the resultant confusions should suffice: TroAU, TroAAN, 
TOAAoi, are indistinguishable; so are troieis and trotfjs, AVoete and 
AvoeTat, or, worse, OfjceTe and OUoeTa, Eis and WyEis, also veupt) and 
veBpoi, &troAGBoo and cdtroAcwe. The reader can easily find others for 
himself; he should also ask himself how Mr. Elliot would pronounce Bf 
Bij, the ancient spelling for the ‘baa’ of sheep. 

It was considerations of this kind that proved to early Renaissance 
teachers in this country the inadequacy of the pronunciation they had 
received, directly or indirectly, from the scholars of Byzantium who (to 
their eternal credit) taught western Europe ancient Greek. By 1535 
Thomas Smith and John Cheke at Cambridge were, on this internal 
evidence alone, endeavouring to restore the ancient pronunciation, even 
before they knew that Erasmus had already tackled the problem, or that 
there was direct ancient testimony on Greek phonetics. By the time 
Cheke was appointed to the Regius Professorship of Greek on its 
creation in 1540 he found almost all teachers in Cambridge using the 
‘new’ pronunciation. Unhappily Cheke’s inaugural lectures, on this 
very subject of pronunciation, provoked a repressive ordinance from 
the Chancellor of the university, Bishop Stephen Gardiner, forbidding 
change: ne in sonis philosophator, sed utitor praesentibus. A study of 
documents and personalities in the case makes it fairly clear that Gard- 
iner’s action was based not on any scientific view of correctness, but 
on a desire for peaceful uniformity in a university where the reformers 
in Greek were known for advanced Protestants. However, official 
recognition of the reform came with the accession of Elizabeth I. Now, 
under Queen Elizabeth II, Mr. Elliot proposes a return to a fashion 
definitively rejected nearly four centuries ago. 

What is, and was, the proper alternative? It is not just the lazy trick 
of applying to ancient Greek the phonetics of contemporary English. 
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That method (or lack of method), usual by the nineteenth century, arose 
only through negligence and the corruption of the system introduced by 
Cheke and Smith; and to attach to it the name ‘Erasmian’ is an insult 
to the scholarship of Erasmus. What he attempted, like Cheke and 
Smith, was to restore so far as possible the ancient pronunciation. Their 
reforms were expressed, almost inevitably, as deviations from the then 
accepted modern Greek pronunciation, principally in respect of those 
letters and sounds mentioned above. They did, however, adduce on 
many points the direct and independent testimony of ancient writers. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, for example, in his De compositione verborum 
makes the differentiation of the vowels perfectly clear, and even describes 
the position of lips and tongue in producing them; he makes it equally 
plain that the ancient Greek accent was a matter not of stress but of 
pitch. Supporting evidence may be found in ancient authors (notably 
Plato) not primarily concerned with linguistic matters. 

A modern study of the pronunciation of ancient Greek must still 
start, as Erasmus and Cheke did, from tradition, but with the equally 
inevitable admission that tradition has not been immutable. To a 
preciser survey of the ancient literary evidence modern scholarship can 
add some helpful information from comparative study of Greek and 
related languages, the variant spellings of inscriptions, and the ancient 
transcriptions of Greek words in Latin, all of which give clues to the 
affinities and history of individual sounds.! 

To convert our knowledge into practice is not easy, and schools 
commonly make some concessions to modern English voices, especially 
in respect of the accent. But a growing proportion do attempt a restored 
pronunciation, and it is already many years since the Classical Associa- 
tion first published their leaflet of recommendations in this matter. 
Doubtless more should still be done, and could be, if teachers would 
recognize the advantages of reading aloud, of reciting from memory, and 
of using simple Greek as a teaching medium. Mr. Elliot properly 
reminds us that ancient literature was written for speaking. That 
involves a challenge to those who neglect pronunciation; but it is not a 
challenge to battle with a modern Greek pronunciation of the ancient 
tongue. That battle was fought out, as far as this country is concerned, 
in the sixteenth century. 

Finally, it is unfair to suggest that the scholars of Greece itself were 
never conscious of the fact that the two pronunciations of Greek, 
namely the ancient and the modern, should be kept distinctly apart. 


' The results of such study may be found in detail in E. H. Sturtevant, The 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (2nd ed., Philadelphia, 1940). 
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Even as early as 1542 Thomas Smith had heard of a certain Greek, 
Ianus (obviously the well-known Ianus Lascaris), who was well aware 
that the pronunciation of the modern Greeks was far removed from 
that of the ancients.'! Towards the end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth the question of the pronunciation of Greek 
came again to the fore among expatriate Greek scholars and certain 
philhellenes in the west who maintained that the modern Greeks have 
preserved in their speech the true pronunciation of ancient Greek. It 
was a view chiefly prompted by patriotic sentiments and admiration for 
the Greeks, whose exploits in their uprising for independence recalled 
so many parallels from Greek history. Even the most famous of all 
Greek scholars of that time, Adamantios Koraés, fell in with this view 
and condemned the ‘Erasmian’ pronunciation. But it is interesting to 
note that even then there were Greeks who disagreed and urged a 
restored pronunciation for classical Greek. One, A. Georgiades, went so 
far as to suggest that the modern Greeks should not only learn to use 
the restored pronunciation in reading ancient texts but that they should 
adopt it in everyday speech; ‘for only then’, he wrote, ‘shall we be able 
to call ourselves true descendants of the ancients!’ Serious attempts, 
however, were made later in the century by Greek scholars to enlighten 
their fellow-countrymen on the subject of the pronunciation of ancient 
Greek, and to try to prove to them that the phonetic evolution of their 
language was not really a question of national prestige. A. Skias, 
Professor of Greek at Athens University, published in 1893 an article 
discussing the main changes in the quantitative distinctions of the 
language which led to the formation of modern Greek speech, and point- 
ing out what happens when a Greek of today reads his classical metres 
with the modern Greek pronunciation.3 At about the same time the 
distinguished Greek philologist G. Hatzidakis had already begun 
publishing his Medieval and Modern Greek linguistic studies as well as 
various works on classical Greek, which have become standard textbooks 
for Greek students; he discussed extensively the subject of ancient and 


' In his De recta et emendata Graecae linguae pronuntiatione (Paris, 1568) he 
writes: ‘narravit ... amicus meus. . . esse Patavii Graecum quemdam natione, 
Ianum, ni fallor, nomine, consummatae eruditionis virum, et existimationis non 
mediocris, qui contendit id ipsum quod nos, vetustiores Graecos longe diversam 
habuisse pronuntiandi rationem in illa sua diserta doctaque lingua, quam qua 
nunc omnes fere utantur, et hanc etiam ipsam in vocalibus et diphthongis quae 
fuerit, solet percontantibus ex coniectura sua patefacere’. 

2 A. Tewpyiddou, Mpayuarteia trepi tis Tv EAANVIKOV oToixeiov expeavijceas 
(Mapici, Biévvn, Atyia, 1812). 

3 In the periodical ‘Eotia, ii (1893), 17 ff. 
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modern pronunciation, and left the Greeks in no doubt that the sound 
of their present-day speech is not the same as that of the ancients.! No 
schoolmaster or university teacher in Greece today will seriously con- 
tend that the modern Greek pronunciation of classical Greek is the 
correct one. Why, then, have they not taken the trouble to use a re- 
stored pronunciation? The answer becomes easy when one knows that 
modern Greek, which is the last stage of a process of changes in the 
language that had started during the Hellenistic era, has retained its 
historical orthography. Had the various attempts that have been made 
in Greece to adopt a phonetic spelling for modern Greek been success- 
ful, there is no doubt that even the Greeks, when faced with this visual 
key to the difference between the ancient and the modern tongue, would 
have more readily accepted a different pronunciation for classical Greek. 


1 TT. N. XerrgiSdxi, “AxaSnyexd “Avayvooyata (Athens, 1902), i. 284 ff.; and 
TAwooodoyixai MeAétor (Athens, 1901), i. 574 ff. 
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A NOTE ON THE ALCAIC STANZA 


By J. P. M. BLACKETT 


HE Alcaic stanza, especially the third line, offers difficulties to the 

beginner, and not least to Horace himself, who in the first two 
books of the Odes was evidently experimenting and feeling his way; but 
by the time he came to the third book he had at any rate decided what 
rhythms he would not use. His practice in Books iii and iv therefore 
may be taken as the standard. 

For the third line Wickham and Gow are not much help. Page, on 
Bk. i. 16. 3 (‘pones iambis, sive flamma / sive mari libet Hadriano’) has 
this note: ‘Orelli quotes with approval some observations of Lachmann 
to the effect that the third line of an Alcaic stanza ought not to end with 
two dissyllables, but fails to note that there is a definite exception to this 
rule, when, as here, the first dissyllable is repeated at the commencement 
of the fourth line, in which case the peculiar emphasis naturally thrown 
on the repeated word at once restores to the third line its sonorous 
character. Cf. i. 26. 7, necte flores | necte, ii. 13. 27, dura navis | dura, 
ii, 14. I1, sive reges | sive, ii. 19.7, parce Liber| parce.’ But in this very 
ode (i. 16) lines 3, 7 (‘non Liber aeque, non acuta .. .’), 11 (“nec saevus 
ignis nec tremendo . . .’), and 19 (‘stetere causae cur perirent . . .’) have 
the same rhythm (caesura after the fifth syllable) without the repetition. 
Kennedy’s rule (Revised Latin Primer, § 483) is: “The line does not end 
with a word of four syllables and rarely with two dissyllables.’ Page was 
a pupil of B. H. Kennedy at Shrewsbury, and may have got his rule from 
him. Another pupil of Kennedy was A. W. Potts, the first Headmaster 
of Fettes, who about 1885 gave out to his sixth form (including the 
writer of this note) the following rule: ‘The third line of an Alcaic stanza 
should not end with a four-syllable word or its equivalent, unless pre- 
ceded by a pause’—which need not be strong enough to justify a stop, 
even acomma. The passages which do not obey this rule are: 


Bk. i. 26. 7 (quoted above); 27. 23 (‘vix illigatum te triformi’); 29. 11 
(‘pronos relabi posse rivos’); 35. 11 (‘regumque matres barba- 
rorum et’). 

Bk. ii. 3 (‘ab insolenti temperatam’); 13. 27 (quoted above); 19. 19 
(‘nodo coerces viperino’). 


There appear to be 16 passages that do conform—eight in Bk. i, eight in 
Bk. ii. In Bks. iii and iv there are none that do not conform. It is 
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perhaps worth remarking that this rhythm (caesura after the fifth 
syllable) is the same as that of the first and second lines of the stanza, 
and so might lead the hearer to expect the same again. No doubt it was 
for that reason that Horace avoided it, and when he did use it, made a 
marked pause. But these matters of rhythm are decided rather by the 
ear than by rules. 

It may interest some to know that it appears that Calverley and the 
contributors to Sabrinae Corolla observe the rule stated above, which 
accurately describes Horace’s mature practice, and is a good working 


guide. 


FABVLA DE CANE HISPIDO 


THE verbs were dull, the boys were bored, 
the Latin master raved and roared, 
and said their heads were getting thicker, 
and that his dog could learn much quicker— 
his old dog Bingo! 

What a stir! 
‘Oh, could he really, Sir? O Sir! 
Sir, teach him Latin! Have a shot!’ 
—‘Shut up, you dolts!’? And yet, why not? 
Why not, by Jove! 

The pedagogue 
within a week had taught his dog 
sedere, stare, mendicare, 
and even mortem simulare, 
and when his wife next gave a tea 
a largish crowd turned up to see 
if it was really true that Bingo 
could understand the Latin lingo, 
and all seemed suitably impressed 
with his performance in the test 
when told to sit, stand, beg, sham dead, 
etc. 

Then a colleague said, 
“The crucial test, old man, you know, 
is putting him on Cicero.’ 
Silence. Embarrassment. More tea. 
Then up spake Bingo, up spake he: 
Vos estis sine ratione 
st dicitis de Cicerone. 
sum canis. ergo mea Latina 
est naturaliter canina! 

CHARLES RACE 
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VERSION 


Lov’st thou in the blithe hour 
of April dawns—nay marvelest thou not—to hear 
the ravishing music that the small birds make 
in garden or woodland, rapturously heralding 
the break of day; when the first lark on high hath warn’d 
the vigilant robin of the sun’s approach, 
and he on slender pipe calleth the nesting tribes 
to awake and fill and thrill their myriad-warbling throats? 
Hast thou then thought that all this ravishing music, 
that stirreth so thy heart, making thee dream of things 
illimitable, unsearchable and of heavenly import, 
is but a light disturbance of the atoms of air, 
whose jostling ripples, gather’d within the ear, are tuned 
to resonant scale, and thence by the enthron’d mind received 
as heralds of high spiritual significance? 

R. BRIDGES 


Non tibi suave hilarae cum surgit verna diei 
omnia laetificans radiis lux, non tibi mirumst 
alituum auscultare mele, pomaria cantu 
ac silvas qui concelebrant, aurisque lepore 
humanas capiunt, adventum significantes 
roriferae aurorae laetis blandisque loquellis? 
nam simul ac supera solis praenuntius ales 
voces ad vigilem melicas acalanthida mittit, 
omne genus volucrum tenui ciet illa cicuta, 
excutiant somnos, e nidis gutture multo 
multimodos cantus modulentur. quas tibi demum 
harmonias, tremula quae cor dulcedine tangunt, 
quaeque creant aegris mortalibu’ somnia rerum 
ignota, infinita, et divina, ut sibi fingunt, 
cunctas dumtaxat levibus constare putandumst 
aurae principiis quae inter se undantia sensim 
impellunt auris, intrinsecus et resonare 
pergunt, mens donec, dominans in corpore toto, 
excipit intente, quasi quid sublime susurrent. 

G. A. LONGMAN 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is suit- 
able for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; B indi- 
cates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 


The Landfalls of Odysseus' entertains and provokes; its author believes that Samuel 
Butler was right in identifying the modern Trapani as Homer’s Scheria and Ithaca, 
Pocock has visited the site himself, and being convinced about Trapani he enthusias- 
tically apportions other Homeric place-names. Aeolus finds a home on Stromboli, 
the Laestrygonians at Castellammare, Circe on the island of Ustica; Scylla is located 
on Vulcano, Charybdis on Vulcanello; Calypso lived on Peréjil Island, near Tangier. 
The Odyssey ‘was written at Trapani, probably about 650 B.c.’ One can easily be 
carried away by this. After declaring, for example, that Circe’s Isle is now Ustica, 
Pocock goes on: “The clues seem to me very strong. Ustica is the most westerly of the 
Lipari Islands. It has a high hill in it, but itself lies low (x. 194-6)—it is the only one 
of all these islands that does in fact lie low. It is isolated and circular in shape (Circe, 
Grk. Kirke).’ One wonders how intelligent Pocock imagined his audience to be. The 
conclusion is disconcerting: ‘It seems probable that the poem was strictly anonymous— 
and misunderstood—from the very earliest days of its publication. It is a tale of feud 
and faction amongst the communities of the Elymi, and of the delicate relations exist- 
ing between them and their Phoenician overlords. The clues to its realities were 
inserted for the poet’s own satisfaction and for the benefit of an inner circle. They 
were elaborately and systematically obscured so as to escape the notice of the world.’ 
The text is enlivened by some illustrations (maps, drawings, and two photographs: a 
depressing scene which purports to be the meeting-place of Odysseus and Nausicaa; 
and Malconsiglio Reef, in which, with some justification and the exercise of more 
imagination, the author sees the Phaeacian Ship). ovat puppnxt mrepois apbévr.. *The 
Homeric Odyssey? comprises the Mary Flexner Lectures delivered at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, in 1954. As one would expect, the text is both diverting and 
instructive; the notes are those of a scholar, but the Regius Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge set out to write on the Homeric Question ‘the kind of book which I myself as 
an undergraduate should have found interesting and useful’. He has succeeded. 
Pocock may take comfort from some of Page’s conclusions: that the Odyssey and the 
Iliad were composed at different times, by different poets, probably, almost certainly, 
living in different parts of the Greek world (Page brings forward copious evidence 
to prove this), but he will be disappointed in the details: ‘Suppose that the region of 
the Iliad was the Ionian part of the eastern Aegean Sea: where was the region of the 
Odyssey? It is worth while to reflect on the possibility that it might have been on the 
mainland of Greece: but I think it much more likely that it was in some other centre 
of Ionian life in the eastern Aegean. The one region might be on the coast, the other 
on one of the islands, in which the Epic art might be practised more or less in isolation 
during the dark ages.’ However, it is not with the provenance of ‘Homer’ that Page is 
mainly concerned, but with those parts of the Odyssey which appear to fall short of the 
standard of the poem as a whole, and suggest that it was in fact the work of more 
than one man. In **J/ Poema di Ulisse* Stella assumes that the Odyssey was written 


™ By L. G. Pocock. Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., Christchurch, New Zealand, 1955. 
Pp. 16. 3s. 6d. 

2 By Denys Page. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. vii+ 
186. 21s. net. 

3 By Luigia Achillea Stella. ‘La Nuova Italia’, Florence, 1955. Pp. xvi+443. 
L. 2,500. 
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(literally) by Homer; to her the poem is not una selva della barbarie, but a great work 
of art, having behind it a long literary tradition, Babylonian, Hittite, Ugaritic, Egyptian, 
Sumerian. The Homeric world owed much to these predecessors, and no doubt to 
the Minoan-Mycenaeans. Stella’s book is particularly interesting because she traces 
the influence on Homer of the earlier literature (the poem of Gilgamesh, for instance). 
She quotes freely and her notes are extensive. There are no polemics against the critici 
analisti: she takes the Odyssey as it stands, content to remark that the textual critics and 
the philologists too often help us to forget that Homer’s masterpiece was poetry. It is 
strange how the prejudices of youth sometimes persist into middle age, and most of us, 
I suspect, have a sneaking dislike of Caesar and all his works, literary and warlike. 
* Caesar as Man of Letters' should therefore be especially welcome, for it may well 
inspire many to re-read the Commentaries, to admire that pura et inlustris brevitas which 
even Cicero found attractive. The book makes clear the impossibility of divorcing 
Caesar the writer from Caesar the man of action: his character is faithfully mirrored in 
his style. All the more, then, is it to be regretted that more space was not devoted to 
Caesar’s Latin prose, and less to the wars it described. Professor Adcock deals with 
certain problems of composition and publication—much debated and only to be solved, 
rather unsatisfactorily, by relying on internal evidence—and he has added a final 
chapter on the Caesarian Corpus. Wilkinson does for Ovid what Adcock has done for 
Caesar, but the scale of operations is naturally much greater. B* Ovid Recalled? is a 
fine book. Of course Ovid has been maligned in this country: most schoolboys are 
nauseated by him (his poetry is in any case more likely to be appreciated by mature 
readers) and at the universities he has been largely neglected. Yet his influence on 
European literature and indirectly on European art has been enormous. It is time, 
therefore, that he should be revalued (all the more, perhaps, because the bi-millenary 
of his birth falls next year). To do full justice to Mr. Wilkinson’s researches would be 
impossible in the short space of a few lines; suffice it to say that Ovid himself would 
be delighted—and that is high praise. One of the great difficulties of writing a book 
of this kind is to control and remain master of the material, the vast mass of Ovidian 
verse. Here the author has been wonderfully successful, and his own translations (in 
heroic couplets) are highly commendable: he recaptures the elegance and the facility 
of Ovid. It was a good idea to give some account of the poet’s influence on later 
generations of writers (pp. 366-438): the folly of disregarding him becomes apparent. 
Maybe Wilkinson has revived Ovidian studies, opportunely, because the spirit of the 
age is not unpropitious. 


History 


The fact that B* Cyprus in History} was published in the latter part of 1955, when the 
Cyprus problem was becoming acute, and that roughly a quarter of the book is devoted 
to the period of British rule in the island, might lead one to believe that Doros Alastos 
has merely indulged in propaganda, or at least furthered it. Such a belief would not 
be altogether justified: the author has tried, with considerable success, to write an 
objective history, and although his sympathies clearly lie with the champions of Enosis, 
he cannot or will not conceal some of the benefits conferred on the Cypriotes through 
British rule. His main theme is the extraordinary persistence of Greek culture and the 
Greek language after centuries of foreign domination, enslavement, deportation, and 
massacre; the surprising thing is that any of the original Greek stock could have sur- 
vived, and some modern writers have publicly doubted that it did. A. does not pretend 
that his work is original and pays generous tribute to his many predecessors, but the 
value of a compendious record of Cypriote affairs from Neolithic times to the present 
day need hardly be emphasized. To question the author’s interpretation of recent 


' By F. E. Adcock. Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. x+115. 10s. 6d. net. 

2 By L. P. Wilkinson. Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. xviii+484. 37s. 6d. 
net. 

3 A Survey of 5,000 Years. By Doros Alastos. Zeno Publishers, London, 1955. 
Pp. xvi+426. 63s. net. 
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political changes would be presumptuous—it is too early to judge; on the other hand, 
some obiter dicta on the classical period must not go unchallenged. His remark about 
the Roman emperors, that ‘they blunted national sentiment and national pride, creative 
qualities in themselves, without replacing them by any concept of higher loyalty’, 
ignores the imperial cult and scarcely does justice to Roman respect for native tradition 
in the Hellenic East. Later, on the same page (109), he admits that Aurelian did strive 
to provide a unified religion (Sun-Mithraism) ‘which would serve as the ideological 
point d’appui of a rising totalitarianism’. He refers to the ‘Roman steamroller’, as if it 
were designed brutally to crush the national loyalties of the Cypriotes, yet himself hints 
that the Koinon ton Kyprion deliberately issued bronze coins illustrating the cults of 
Aphrodite and Zeus in order to resist the spread of emperor-worship. He cannot have 
it both ways: either Roman governors were not cruelly insensitive, or they would have 
ceased to tolerate the activities of the Koinon. You cannot both praise the patriotism of 
the Cypriote autonomy and decry those who permitted it. Despite these strictures I must 
say that I enjoyed Mr. Alastos’s book and wish him well with it. Some of the twenty 
plates are excellent and the general layout is good. The importance of the study of 
Cretan political institutions and social customs was recognized in antiquity, for Crete 
preserved its aristocratic tradition throughout that period when democracy or tyranny 
or oligarchy characterized other Greek states. In many ways it resembled Sparta, 
although quite early it advanced beyond the stage of monarchy; but ‘Crete was back- 
ward ... not stagnant. Its aristocratic phase was protracted but subject to a variety of 
change. Hence its importance for the modern student of ancient society’. Willetts’s 
study’ covers a long period, from the time when Crete became ‘Dorian’ (eighth cen- 
tury B.C.) to the Roman conquest. The extreme thoroughness of his researches and the 
subject of his inquiry must attract the attention of scholars; to the historian and 
sociologist it will prove indispensable. Although the starting-point of the book is the 
Gortyn Code (generally dated now to the period 480-460) and most of his conclusions 
rest on the interpretation of it, he does bring forward a mass of other epigraphical and 
literary evidence by which Cretan law and customs are illuminated. A chapter on the re- 
lations of the island with other states of the ancient world is instructive: the numbers of 
Cretan mercenaries serving in foreign armies, for example, would suggest that the 
population in those times was considerably greater than it is today. The book is well 
annotated and finely produced. n*7he Buried People? is an extremely interesting and 
moving book. Without the German text (it was originally published under the title of 
Das Versunkene Volk) it is not possible to comment on the fidelity of Mr. Woodhouse’s 
translation, but he has certainly achieved a style remarkable for its lucidity and beauty, 
an almost lyric quality admirably suited to the subject, for Frau Sibylle von Cles- 
Reden is clearly influenced by the sadness, the inevitability of the Etruscan fate. One is 
constantly reminded of the desolation of the great necropoleis, of the preoccupation with 
death and past glories. Her book will do more to preserve a just balance in assessing the 
Etruscan contribution to European civilization than many volumes more erudite and 
factual. She makes no claims to support one or another among the numerous theories 
about the origin of this strange people, nor does she attempt to establish new theories 
in the field of archaeology or cultural history; her book merely seeks to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the present position of Etruscology: it is limited essentially to indicating what 
the professional scholars believe—a personal book, a description of the author’s own 
travels, of her own reactions; and it is precisely this which makes it so valuable, for 
Frau von Cles-Reden is an archaeologist of much experience and sensitivity. The 
material brought forward as evidence for the persistence of Etruscan mores, their 
religious beliefs and their art, even in modern Italy, is particularly impressive. The 
photogravure plates (more than eighty in number) are beyond praise. The reproductions 
of the characteristic Canopic vases and bucchero ware are really superb, although 


? B** Aristocratic Society in Ancient Crete. By R. F. Willetts. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. xv+280. 28s. net. 

2 A Study of the Etruscan World. By Sibylle von Cles-Reden. Translated from the 
German by C. M. Woodhouse. Rupert Hart-Davis, London, 1955. Pp. 248. 355. net. 
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hardly more magnificent than the photographs taken inside the tombs and underground: 

only the most skilled craftsman could have produced work so fine (see, for example, the 

detail of the wonderful gold clasp from the Regolini-Galassi tomb at Caere [plates 4 and 

5] or of the golden breastplate from the Barberini tomb at Praeneste [plate 7]). In these 

cases the photographer was Franceschi, but the others mentioned in the Introduction are 

no less commendable. There are too many superlatives in R. E. Smith’s study of 

Rome in the first century B.c.' Immoderation exacts its own penalty, for after the author 

has vented his righteous indignation, for 163 pages, on the wretched politicians and 

generals, painting a picture as black as Cicero in his darkest mood, the anti-climax of 

p. 164 is almost pathetic. We had been told that ‘Rome as the embodiment of ideals did 

not exist; it stood, a stinking cesspool of pleasure and corruption’ (p. 91); Caesar won 

a province for Rome ‘merely to increase his power and dignitas’ (p. 91); ‘in Rome men’s 

loyalties were given to the group; there was no patria to claim their love, only a clique 

and a bribe’ (p. 92) ; ‘Sulla’s march on Rome put an end to all possibility of responsible 

government’ (p. 105); ‘during these civil wars there was never an appeal to any ideal or 
principle, no cause to rally those who loved their country’ (p. 128); ‘with Cicero the 

ideal of the Republic died’ (p. 131); Rome was decadent, immoral, selfish, corrupt; 

then, on p. 164, just as we are convinced that all is over, we read, “What is surprising is 
the essential vitality of the Roman spirit, which after more than fifty years of strife and 
civil war emerged again as tough and strong as ever, like an acorn from beneath a con- 
crete slab, to create the Augustan Age and make possible the Roman Empire.’ Smith’s 
sweeping, downright statements will clearly not bear investigation; nor will an earlier 
dictum: ‘by 146 B.c. she [Rome] was ready to be a world-power, but did not realize it. 
That realization was frustrated for a century by the Gracchi, nor did it come until the 
Pax Augusta’ (p. 51). Were Cicero, Pompey, Caesar so blind? The Gracchi come in for 
heavy censure—they ‘undid the evolution of centuries’; yet ‘the year 88 B.c. witnessed 
the crisis of the Republic’ (p. 105); one would have expected the crisis to occur while 
the Gracchi were spoiling the work of centuries. On the other hand, Tib. Gracchus is 
said to be ‘the only Roman to put his faith in theory and to attempt to apply to a prob- 
lem the remedy which theoretical idealism suggested’. The only Roman? Catullus is ‘the 
Caesar of literature’ and ‘never again, as never before, did Romans reveal to the world 
the poignant sorrows of the heart’. That seems a little hard on Ovid, Horace, Virgil— 
not to mention Pliny Minor. Mr. Smith over-pleads his case. B* Christianity in the 
Roman Empire? not only summarizes the history of the Church from its beginnings to the 
conversion of Constantine (about which Mattingly professes no doubt) and the brief 
apostasy of Julian’s reign, but also gives some outline of the rival religions. The narra- 
tive is lively and concise; the notes, valuable because they quote the ancient authorities 
in extenso, occupy approximately a quarter of the book. There are three excellent 
plates of coins (Trajan; Trajan-Aurelian; Diocletian-Honorius) which illustrate M.’s 
thesis. 


General 


*Marvels of Ancient Rome,? published by the Phaidon Press for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, is a magnificent volume. The first half of the book outlines 
the history of Rome’s extant monuments: the Capitol, Palatine, Forum, the three 
triumphal arches, the Basilica of Constantine or Maxentius, the Colosseum, Nero’s 
Aurea Domus, the Baths of Caracalla, the Thermae Diocletiani, Nerva’s Forum, Trajan’s 
Column and Forum, the ruins in the Colonna Gardens, the Theatre of Marcellus, un- 
identified temples near the Tiber (‘Fortunae Virilis’ and ‘Vestae’), the House of Crescen- 
tius, the Pantheon, the Pyramid of Cestius, Hadrian’s Tomb, the Vatican Obelisk, 


'pThe Failure of the Roman Republic. Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
Pp. viii+202. 255. net. 

? Six Lectures by Harold Mattingly. University of Otago, New Zealand, 1955. 
Pp. 100. 7s. 6d. net. 

3 By Margaret R. Scherer. Edited and with a Foreword by Charles Rufus Morey. 
Published November 1955. Pp. ix+430. 32s. 6d. net. 
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statues that were never buried (e.g. the bronze figure of Marcus Aurelius). The text 
abounds in quotations, from ancient writers, from the medieval poets and historians, 
from Keats, Shelley, Byron, and a host of others, down to the present day. A massive 
undertaking such as this could have degenerated easily into a mere guide-book or 
catalogue, but Margaret Scherer manages her material well: the narrative is lively, 
never turgid; learned, but never pedantic. Apart from an index, a chronological list (two 
small points here: Caesar did mot conquer Britain in 54 B.c., nor did Octavian assume 
power in 43), and notes on the text or on the illustrations, the remainder of the work is 
devoted to over 220 half-tone plates. In these, recent photographs of the monuments 
are opposed to old drawings, prints, paintings, photographs, even to coins and reliefs of 
early Imperial Rome. Thus we see the Colosseum in the paintings of Corot (in the 
Louvre); in a photograph of 1949; in the drawing by the Anonymus Escurialensis 
(Madrid, about 1491); in the painting by Turner (British Museum); in the drawing by 
Friedrich Olivier (Dresden, 1820); in engravings of 1841; in an etching by Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi (1766); in photographs of 1951 and 1938 (the building floodlit). The 
general effect is most impressive; nothing in fact could better demonstrate the tragic 
history of Rome or its permanence. The value of such evidence, collated in one book, is 
quite incalculable, and the classical world will have good reason to be eternally grateful 
to Margaret Scherer and her many helpers. 


Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 
Thou nameless column with the buried base! 


In the British climate not much furniture of the Roman period has survived, nor is it 
likely to be found in any reasonable state of preservation; yet it is surprising how much 
evidence Joan Liversidge has built up from tombstones, reliefs, sarcophagi (in parti- 
cular the Simpelveld Sarcophagus, which was in fact discovered in Holland), statues 
(especially of seated goddesses), terracottas, models, figurines, and the literary refer- 
ences, such as they are. Perhaps the most satisfying relics are the folding stools found 
whole or in part at Holborough, Newstead, and Nijmegen, and the remarkable series of 
table-legs of Kimmeridge shale. The author has produced a monograph of great interest 
and considerable importance; it is an original contribution to our knowledge of Roman 
Britain, but she has also gone far to prove that the household furniture, the tables, chairs, 
couches, mattresses, cushions, and so forth, did not differ widely in design throughout 
the western provinces of the Empire. The little book is illustrated by sixty-nine admir- 
able plates and some line-drawings.' Platenatlas bij Homerus? is a delightful book, 
finely produced. The fifty plates (clear and well chosen) illustrate both the Jliad and the 
Odyssey. Apart from a Boeotian terracotta of the sixth century (a quadriga with two 
warriors), a bust of Homer, and a bronze Etrurian mirror, the subjects are Greek vases, 
some already known to the general reader and used to enliven school-books, but the 
majority new. There are brief notes on each plate (in Dutch). A new impression of 
*Greek Verse Composition,’ by Sidgwick and Morice, appears, revised by Sir James 
Mountford. Some corrections have been made and fuller information is now given in 
the vocabulary about quantities, but the substance of the old book (the stocks of which 
were destroyed in the last war) is retained. Needless to say, it will be most welcome. 
Greek Grammar and Exercises* comes from South Africa. It is rather reminiscent of, but 
much inferior to, the well-known Deigma. The author has made a mistake, I think, in 
not making use of English derivatives; the sentences are probably inadequate (cer- 
tainly the teacher would have to supplement in almost all cases); and beginners might 
well be spared the more unusual forms (8vinv and ¢uinv, for example). Davis has designed 


' *Furniture in Roman Britain. By Joan Liversidge, with Foreword by Professor 
J. M. C. Toynbee. Alec Tiranti Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. viiit+76. 10s. 6d. net. 

4 By Dr. J. H. Jongkees and Dr. W. J. Verdenius. H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon 
N.V., Te Haarlem, Holland, 1955. Pp. 64. FI. 7.50. 

3 Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1955. Pp. viiit+225. 18s.net. Key available, 
15s. net. 


* By S. Davis. University of Natal Press, 1955. Pp. x+155. No price stated. 
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the work for first-year university students, but it could be used in schools over a longer 
period. |§ Beginners and schoolboys should find two new pocket dictionaries useful. The 
Greek lexicon’ is in its third edition and has already proved its worth. The Latin- 
English dictionary? has been thoroughly revised by S. A. Handford; the introduction is 
brief, but well written, and the little volume has some advantage over most works of this 
kind in that quantities are marked, as far as possible. Simplex’ is a notebook of Latin 
syntax intended for those who wrestle with the examiners in the General Certificate of 
Education. It has many good points (the rules for the subjunctive, for example, are 
printed in red), but the compiler is deluded if he imagines that his object has been 
achieved (denique sit quidvis, simplex dumtaxat et unum), unless of course he deals with 
near-brilliant scholars—and they would not require his aid at this level. If Davis thinks 
his explanations are simple, one is thankful to avoid his more detailed teaching. Boys 
are notoriously obtuse, so that he must not be surprised if they take him literally when 
he informs them that all compounds of sum except absum take a Dative; there will 
certainly be trouble with possum. George Sarton’s B* Ancient Science and Modern Civi- 
lization,* originally published by the University of Nebraska Press, is now published 
in London by Edward Arnold; the paper coverings of the American edition are re- 
placed by normal binding. The book was favourably reviewed in this journal (Feb. 
1955). | Thehistory of the Column of Marcus Aurelius, its architecture, artistic quality, 
its value as evidence for the organization and equipment of the Roman Army, and the 
restorations which have been made during the centuries, are described in great detail in 
a new Italian book, BLa Colonna di Marco Aurelio.’ The first 72 plates present a com- 
plete photographic record, each slightly overlapping its predecessor. The supplemen- 
tary plates, nineteen in number, contain enlargements of the more important scenes. 
The excellence of these illustrations cannot be praised too highly; indeed, the book as a 
whole represents a very important addition to Roman studies and is worthy of the high 
traditions of the publishers. Some fifty years ago Thomas Codrington produced a 
description of the roads built in this country by the Romans. Since that time no com- 
prehensive survey has been attempted, despite the more scientific methods now avail- 
able and the advent of aerial photography. B*Roman Roads in Britain® has been written 
not merely for those reasons, however: Mr. Margary points out that many of the old 
routes are being obliterated by urban development and soon it may be impossible to 
trace them. There can be no doubt, moreover, that the author loved this task; we can 
only be supremely grateful that he undertook it and carried it through with characteris- 
tic thoroughness. This is actually the first volume and deals only with the roads south of 
the Foss Way-Bristol Channel; the author intends to finish his survey and has already 
begun the necessary work. The book is admirably indexed and easy to use. The photo- 
graphs are good, especially those taken from the air, and the maps clear. Archaeologists 
will naturally be delighted by this volume, but it will please that rather mythical person, 
‘the general reader’, hardly less. 


Journals 


Humanitas. Published by the Faculdade de Letras da Universidade de Coimbra (In- 
stituto de Estudos Classicos), Coimbra, Portugal. Edited by Prof. Dr. Carlos Simées 
Ventura, Prof. Dr. Américo da Costa Ramalho, Maria Helena Rocha Pereira. Vols. ii 


' Langenscheidt’s Pocket Greek Dictionary. Greek-English. By K. S. Feyerabend. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. 419. 7s. 6d. net. 

? Langenscheidt’s Pocket Latin Dictionary. Latin-English. By S. A. Handford. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. 348. 7s. 6d. net. 

3 A Notebook of Latin Syntax. By A. R. Davis. Christophers, 40 King William IV 
Street, London, 1956. Pp. 28. 4s. net. 

* Pp. 111. 155. net. 

5 Studi e Materiali del Museo dell’ Impero Romano. By C. Caprino, A. M. Colini, 
G. Gatti, M. Pallottino, P. Romanelli. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Roma, 1955. Pp. 322. 
L. 12,000. 

® By Ivan D. Margary, Phoenix House Ltd., London, 1955. Pp. 255. 42s. net. 
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and iii of the new series, 1953-4. Pp. 355. Ettore Paratore, ‘Ancora del Dialogus de 
oratoribus’ (Italian). The writer maintains his hypothesis that the work was not Taci- 
tean, but possibly attributable to Titinius Capito; he answers objections offered by 
Valentina Capocci, who thinks Tacitus wrote it at the beginning of his literary career, 
and by Henri Bardon, who ascribes it to the historian’s later years. Américo da Costa 
Ramalho, ‘Um epigrama em latim, imitado por varios’ (Portuguese). R. examines imita- 
tions, direct or indirect, or reminiscent, of a sixteenth-century epigram of the Italian 
poet, Janus Vitalis. Maria Helena Rocha Pereira, ‘Acérca do Hades em Hesiodo’ 
(Portuguese). P. proves from an analysis of the Theogony, 717-819, that Hesiod’s 
description is not much different from that of Homer, except that he is more precise, 
She devotes particular attention, in the Works and Days, to the epithet xpvepds (153) 
and compares it with xpudes (Scutum, 255). Maurice Platnauer, “Three Notes on Aeschy- 
lus, Prom. Vinct.’ (English). P. writes on 397-410, 790-2, 975-88. J. M. Bairrao Oleiro, 
‘Elementos para o estudo da Terra sigillata em Portugal’ (Portuguese). Description of a 
vase of the Dragendorff 37 shape excavated at Conimbriga and ascribed to the last 
quarter of the first century A.D. Robert Béhme, ‘Orpheus redivivus’ (German). The 
author contends that where Homer and Hesiod have congruent passages they are not 
borrowing from one another, but from an older poetic tradition (‘Orpheus’). Tomas 
da Rosa, ‘As Eclogas de Henrique Caiado’ (Portuguese). R. summarizes and translates 
the nine eclogues of H. C., generally regarded as the best of Portuguese poets who wrote 
in Latin (sixteenth century). In addition to the many reviews and notices, there is an 
interesting account of a production of Euripides’ Medea by the university students of 
Coimbra, illustrated by two fine photographs. 

Athenaeum. Studi Periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita. Published by the 
University of Pavia. Direttore: Prof. Plinio Fraccaro; segretaria: Prof. Enrica Malcovati. 
Annual subscription, L. 3,000 (in Italy, L. 2,000). Vol. 33 (new series), Fasc. i-ii, 
1955. Pp. 172. E. Stuart Staveley, “Tribal Legislation before the Lex Hortensia’ 
(English). The author examines the development of the comitia populi tributa and the 
concilium plebis in the fifth and fourth centuries. He also deals with the Livian laws re- 
lating to the validity of plebiscita. Luigi Moretti, ‘Due Note Epigrafiche’ (Italian). On 
an inscription from Caunus which mentions the Bacchiadae of Corinth, and on four 
Greek inscriptions discovered in Armenia (1st-3rd cent. A.D.). Marta Sordi, ‘La Data 
degli Acarnesi di Aristofane’ (Italian). Allusions to events later than 425 lead S. to 
believe that we have a revised version of the comedy. P. Meriggi, ‘I testi micenei in 
trascrizione’ (Italian). On Minoan B script, with commentary. Giinther Jachmann, 
‘Hellespontos als geographischer Terminus’ (German). J. decides that Homer placed 
the Greek fleet in the H., not in the open sea. Attolio Degrassi, ‘Sui Fasti Consolari 
dell’ Impero’ (Italian). Reply to criticism. Albino Garzetti, ‘Note all’ Anabasi senofon- 
tea’ (Italian). Reasons why Xenophon did not immediately declare the true goal of 
the expedition, and an account of the march zapa tov Paow worapdv. Enrica Malcovati, 
‘L. Papirius Fregellanus’ (Italian). Disagrees with the opinion of E. Badian (Class. 
Review, 1955, p. 22) about the probable date of P.’s speech de Fregellanis colonisque 
Latinis. The reviews occupy about a fifth of the volume. 

Dioniso. Bollettino dell’ Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, Siracusa. Direttore: 
Raffaele Cantarella. Annual subscription (four numbers) L. 2,000. Vol. xviii (new 
series), fasc. i-ii, Jan.—April 1955. Luigi Alfonsi, ‘Sul v. 265 Ribbeck di Cecilio Stazio’. 
On ‘homo homini deus est si suum officium sciat’ and ‘lupus est homo homini, non 
homo, quom qualis sit non novit’ (Plautus, Asinaria 495). Marcellus Gigante, ‘De 
fragmento tragico in quo de Gyge agitur’ (Latin). Aldo Neppi Médona, ‘Vasi greci con 
scene ditirambiche’. Ilvana Machina, ‘Le Tragedie di Agatone’. Marcellus Gigante, 
‘Sul frammento tragico presso Filodemo De morte, iv. 38’. Francesco Manini, ‘La 
poesia dell’ amore e del perdono in Menandro’. Guido Luzzatto, ‘L’Ifigenia in Tauride 
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full with a Spanish version. In Paladion (the supplement) the second act of Seneca’s 
Medea is similarly transcribed and rendered into Spanish verse. 
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NOTES ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES CLXV-CLXVIII 


We are greatly indebted to the American School of Classical Studies at Athens for the 
plates, and to Professor R. E. Wycherley for the following notes. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


The ancient Agora, the market-place and civic centre of Athens, lay in a hollow north- 
west of the Acropolis and north of the Areopagus. Before 1931 its remains had come to 
light only in very limited areas, and the site was still occupied by shops, houses, and 
busy streets. Since then the American School of Classical Studies has systematically 
cleared and excavated the whole Agora and much of its environs, except a strip in the 
north cut off by the Athens—Peiraeus railway; and this great work is now being rounded 
off by the organization of the site as an archaeological park, and the re-erection of one 
of the ancient stoas as a museum. 


Pl. CLXV. ATHENS FROM THE WEST. The pointed hill in the background is Lykabettos, 
the long range running towards the right is Hymettos. On the right is the Acro- 
polis and, somewhat nearer, the Areopagus. To the left is the well-preserved 
temple of Hephaistos (still commonly called the “‘Theseum’), on the Kolonos 
Agoraios or Market Hill. The Agora lies just below it, in the middle of the 
picture. 


Pl. CLxvi. (a) THE EXCAVATIONS FROM THE EAST. On the hill opposite is the temple of 
Hephaistos. In the foreground the reconstruction of the Stoa of Attalos is in pro- 
gress. In the middle are the remains of the Odeion, a covered theatre built in the 
time of Augustus in the centre of the Agora, which had hitherto been kept open. 
Conspicuous on the right are the figures of giants set on pedestals, which were 
visible amongst the houses even before the site was cleared. The excavations have 
shown that they belong to a reconstruction of the porch of the Odeion. 


(6) THE STOA OF ATTALOS. This great market-hall, two-storied and backed by sub- 
stantial shops, enclosing the east side of the Agora, was built in the second century 
B.C., through the generosity of the King of Pergamon. It is now being completely 
rebuilt to house the vast quantities of sculpture, pottery, inscribed stones, coins, 
and other minor finds. Workmen are here seen engaged on the erection of the 
interior Ionic columns (the outer colonnade was Doric). 

In the background can be seen the Acropolis, and a little of the Erechtheion and 
the Propylaia. 


Pl. cLxvul. (a) MODEL OF THE WEST SIDE OF THE AGORA, SEEN FROM THE SOUTH END. 
Most of the older public buildings of Athens stood along this side. Little more than 
the foundation has been found in situ, but these, together with fragments of the 
superstructure, make accurate reconstructions possible. This plaster model is by 
C. Mammelis. 

In the foreground is the Tholos, a round building used by the Prytaneis, the 
presidents of Council. Behind it, below the temple of Hephaistos, is the square 
Bouleuterion or Council-House. The long colonnade is the facade of the Metroon, 
the shrine of the Mother of the Gods, in which public records were kept. The 
winged colonnade to the right (i.e. north) is the stoa sacred to Zeus Eleutherios, 
which may also have been the Basileios, the office of the Archon Basileus. Between 
this stoa and the Metroon is the temple of Apollo, better seen in (6). 


(b) THE SAME MODEL FROM THE NORTH END. The little temple on the right is the 
shrine of Heavenly Aphrodite. 


(c) MODEL OF THE STOA OF ATTALOS. 
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Pl. c-xvutt. (a) RESTORATION OF THE CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN PART OF THE AGORA, AS IN 


ROMAN TIMES (Hesperia, xix, Pl. 59). The Odeion towers up in the middle, against 
the background of the ‘Middle Stoa’, a long colonnade contemporary with the Stoa 
of Attalos (second century B.c.). To the right of the Odeion is the temple of Ares, 
and in front of it smoke rises from the altar of the Twelve Gods. The Panathenaic 
procession, with the sacred ship, is shown passing along the street which cuts 
diagonally across the Agora in the direction of the Acropolis. The Areopagus is 
seen in the background. 


(b) DESIGN FOR AGORA LANDSCAPING, BY MR. RALPH E. GRISWOLD, AS FROM WEST 
(Hesperia, xxii, Pl. 17). Now that they have completed the excavations, the Ameri- 
can archaeologists in co-operation with the Greek authorities are setting the monu- 
ments in order and making them intelligible to visitors, and having the whole area 
planted with trees and shrubs. We know that in ancient times there were many 
trees in the Agora; Kimon is said to have planted it with planes. 
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